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FRONTISPIECE: NEW PUBLICATIONS, .. ...-—=; 101 


Ihe Servant.” Engraved by Fleuret after Netscher, ° 
MY NOTE BOOK, 32 TREATMENT OF DESIGNS, .. ., 0, 95 


EXHIBITIONS: 
Sculpture at the Architectural League Exhibition ‘ A 84 CORRESPONDENCE : 


The Applied Arts at the Architectural Leagu <hibition )7 [he proposed National Exhibition by Amateur Painters in 
‘o1 GALLERY AND STUDIO: Oil—Book-cover Designing—Flower Painting in Oil Colors 
‘*The Halt at the Inn. By Meissonier From the Wallace China Painting—As to a Kiln for Firing Glass-—-Etching 
K Colliettiad. with Hydrofluoric Acid—Plaster Casts of the Liv ng Body 
Evert van Muyden. (Illustrated), . : : ? 84 Sundry Queries Answer . I 104 
Nitric Acid as a Biting Agent, . ‘ , : ‘ . ; 54 
Tigers $y E. van Muyden ‘ é . } : . ‘ S< THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: 
- Hints to Young Illustrators, . ; : : ‘ . : 86 No. 1780—PLATE DECORATION IN R ED PASTE, JEWELS AND 
** Christ Preaching to the Fishermer ” i , : 87 ENAMELS. D NEI Yb I rEI y Miss A 
Caspar Netscher, ‘ ‘ , ‘ : : P 38 THOMA 
Gustav Cederstrim, : : : “ ; ; 33 ; 
/ Mrs. Redmond (with Portrait), : . : Ne — D Dt FE : PAIN 
* Pink Roses.’ From a Painting by Frieda Voelter Redmond 53 : . : By I A. 
Study of Still Life. By Frieda Voelter Redmond, 89 No. 1782—ILLUMINATED CALENDAR—CONTINUATION OF, BY 
Backgrounds for Flowers, ; ‘ ‘ : yO M. P. VeRNI 
Conventional Ornament, . : , ; ; , : 0 No. 1783—PEACH-BLossom D1 . FOR A GLASS OR CHI 
Some Suggestions about Painting Pansies . , I JELLY D By A S ' ' 
~ Expression in Animals Illustrated.) By Roger Riordan, , )2 No, 1784—CorRNER DECORATION } ( 
Dog Studies by French Painters, . ‘ 3 PYROGRAPHY 
Studies of Foliage in Japanesque Style, . . ° . 5 No. 1785—Box-Torp Dz TION FOR Woop-¢ 
Botanical Hints for Painters, . : , . : . . My PYROGRAVURI . LEATHEE 
THE HOUSE: No. 1786—Woopn-CarvINc ¢ Py E Di 
The Bath and the Bath-Room (Illustrated.) By Robert Ny ~S7—Pa) D : , ee > 
Jarvis, ’ 2 ; ; . ; . | = = a pe a eee FEA OR BREAKFASI 
Looking-glass Frame in Carved Oak By E. Ribblewhite, ) ee Cee oe os R... W sage pct S ¥LI 
Carved Oak Wall Light By G. Kimberley, |: : F 8 Ps * a ; Bene? ia : y Fanny Roweut 
Corner Cupboard. By E. Denny, . 2 ; : . )8 4 gpg eek 
Bellows in Carved Oak By Wm Ayrton : . i 8 No 1788—W XOD-CARVING DESIGN BLE! ING HEAR 
Examples of English Furniture From the Arts and Craft SHOWING HALF 1HE DeEsIGN 
Exhibition, ‘ ’ : ; : : ; : ‘ 1) No. 1789—EMBROIDERED CUSHION  DEeEsIGN. By M I 
CHINA PAINTING: MACOMRBE! PHE COMPLETE DESIGN IN MINIA- 
, Mrs. Leonard's Talks to her Pupils, ° ; ‘ 4 PURE AND ONE HALF ACTUAL WorKING SIZE, 
Cupid Panel Decorations. By F. Widnmann, ‘ ‘ , 4 
Fieure Painting. By C. E. Brady : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 5 THE COLOR PLATES: 
The * Delft Green” Supplement, . . . . . 5 **Violets."" By Frieda Voelter Redmond 
China and Glass Decoration, . , ° ° . ‘ . )6 Washington's Headquarters, 1775 3y C. Volkmar. 


*MONTAGUE MARKS:PUBLISHER: 
‘23 UNION SQUARE:NEW YORK: 
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Weheteos International 


Theo One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D.J. Brewer 
Ju istic e U.S. Supre me Court. 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material for 
boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough 
perfecting of a work which in all’ the stages of its growth bas obts ained in an 
equal degree the favor and contidence of scholars and of the general public. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of pant 
characterizes it its every department. * ** GET THE BEST 


G. & Cc. . Merriam bane Publishers, 


| 








Pamphlet free. 





By Henry E. KREHBIEL, 
Music Critic of .V. 





How to Listen to Music 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS | 
TO UNTAUGHT LOVERS here yrofit as well as more pleasure 
OF THE ART. Sevteal concerts after reading... It 


It not | 
THIRD EDITION, 
Illustrated 12mo. 


Y. Tribune. 


**Tt might justly be called the music lover's 
There is scarcely an amateur who 


from orchestral concerts after reading it. 
only evinces knowledge of a high order on the} 


part of the author, but the still rarer quality of | 


knowing just how to adapt technic al learning “4 


Ps . . | 
the average non-professional mind." — Zhe Outlook. | 
| 


$1.25 NET. 


*.* For Sale by all Booksellers, or ipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


sent postpaid on rece 





FUST PUBLISHED. 


S DISCOURSES ON 





| 


LORD LEIGHTON’ ART 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By the late Lord LEIGHTON, Sometime President of the Royal 
Portrait. 8vo, 310 pages, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.50. 
These ‘‘Addresses,” eight in number, deal with the Art of the Greeks and Romans, 
that of the Spanish, French, Italian, and German Peoples. 
‘The one word which most accurately describes this book, is opulent. 
there is a portrait of Lord Leighton which is an excellent specimen of art. The contents of this 
are the fruits of a long life devoted to the study and practice of art. They are rich in 
learning, in thought, in suggestion......In these addresses, Lord Leighton does not consider the 
technique of art, but only its history, and its philosophy. To that task he brings a mind thoroughly 
equipped with a profound and comprehensive knowledge of his subject, and also a spirit which is 


ideally critical This book is a treasure house.....of zesthetic culture and zesthetic enjoyment.” 
Looker-On. | 


Academy. With 


and with 


For a frontispiece 


—The 


FORD MADOX BROWN. A Record of His Life and Works. 


By FORD M. HUEFFER. With Portrait and 44 full-page Plates (21 Autotypes), 
and 7 Illustrations in the Text, being reproductions of the Artist’s Pictures, Large 
8vo, 479 pages, ornamental binding, gilt top, $12.00. 

‘In every way an admirable biography. It is not too long, it is written with fullness of knowl- 
edge, it is free from the one-sidedness which has marred much of the literature of Pre-Raphaelit- 
ism, and which might be pardoned in a near relative It exhibits a discretion and a soundness 
of judgment whic h are rez ally remarkable.'’"— 7imes, London. 

*.* A prospectus of the work, with specimen plate, 


a address upon 
application. 


will be sent to any 


ld by all Booksellers, or will be sent, po: sthaied: by the Publi 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., - 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Shers, 





A CATALOGUE OF 
WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 
iia 
BRUNO OSL AS, 


64 East 12TH STREET, 


The Macmillan Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE PORT is the name of a new 


volume of sea-stories, 
OF 


well worthy to sustain 
MISSING SHIPS | that strong interest in 
AND 


sailors’ lives which has 
been aroused by the 
OTHER STORIES 
OF TEE SEA. 


be mailed free on application. 


NEW YORK. 








story of ‘‘On Many 
Seas.” Cloth, 12mo. 


Nearly ‘Ready. 
By John R. Spears. 


The book contains besides the one which gives it the 
title *‘ The Story of a Second Mate, ° and ‘“* The Skipper 
| of the Nancy C.”’ 


“FOUR TRACK SERIES” 





Temple _A new and dainty series of the master- 
pieces of literature ; printed in clear type, 
Classics. compact form, with ho omissions and no 
introductory m-tter ; Glossarial Indexes will give needed 
notes. Bound in cloth, 50 cents each ; limp leather, 75 
cents each, 
| Soutuey’s Lire or NeLson. Lams’s Essays or Eta, 
| Browne's Reticio Mepict. Lams’s Last Essays or Exta, 
| Worpswortn’s PRrELuDE. Bacon's Essays, 
| Gutirver’s Travers. Matory s Morte p’Artnur, Vor. I. 
Send for a circular of other volumes to follow and of 
another series known as Temple Dramatists uniform 
with the Tempie Shakespeare. 


THE TACIILLAN COMPANY, 





ER BOOKS OF | 
TRAVEL FOR PRACTICAL | 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN| — 
AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
‘The Mycenaean Age. 


| A Study of the Monuments and Culture of 


Pre-Homeric Greece. Kv Dr. CuHrEsTOS 
TSOUNTAS, Ephor of Antiquities and Di. 
rector of Excavations at Mycenae, and 
J. Invinc Manart, Ph. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor in Brown University. With an 
Introduction by Dr. WILHELM DoOrp- 
FELD, a Map, Plans, and Tables, 
over 150 Illustrations, including many 
full-page plates. Bound in handsome 
style, with embossed figures in gold 
representing the ornamentation of the 
most distinctive objects found at My- 
cenae, the Vaphio Cups. Large 8vo, 
gilt top, $6.00. 


Memories of Hawthorne. 


A book of peculiar interest, by his daugh- 
ter, Rose HAWTHORNE LaTHRopP. With 
a new portraitof Hawthorne. Crown 
Svo, gilt top, $2.00 


A Transatlantic Chatelaine. | 


HELEN CHOATE 
‘The Story of 
Rochefort.’ 16mo, $1.25. 
The * Chatelaine" is born in Europe, lives for 
some years in America, her husband and father tak- 
ing part in the War for the Union ; 
France, and her intimate friend is in the Franco- 
German War. The st ry is very interesting, well 
written, and promises to be as popular as *‘ C hris stine 


Rochefort."’ 


The ici of an Illinois 
Town, and the Littel 
Rénault. 


By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Lady of Fort St. John,’ 
‘The Chase of St. Castin,” ** Old Kas- 
kaskia,” etc. 316mo, $1.25. 


A Novel. 
author of 


By PRINCE, 


Christine 


‘Upon the Tree-Tops. 


| By MILLER, author of 
: * Bird-Ways,”’ 
etc, Il- 

16mo, 


OLIVE THORNE 
‘In Nesting Time,” 
‘** Little Brothers of the Air,” 
lustrated by J. Carter Beard 
$1.25 
Mrs. Miller devotes this book to 
trees, —thrushes, sparrows, swallows, 
peckers, humming-birds, etc. 


birds that haunt 
wreas, wood- 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 171TH Street, NEw York 


PORTRAIT AND 
FIGURE PAINTING. 


By FRANK FOWLER, 
Author of ‘*‘ Drawing in Charcoal and 
Crayon,” ‘‘ Oil Painting,” etc., etc. 
With 3 colored plates by the author, 

showing progressive stages in the 
painting of a picture in oil. 
The first of the series of 


rhe Art Amateur Handbooks, 
Edited by Montague Marks. 

‘* A most helpful volume to beginners in 
portrait and figure painting. It abounds 
in hints, and the instructions are so clearly 
given that they cannot well be misunder- 
stood.” —Boston Advertiser. 

“A highly praiseworthy handbook for 
amateur artists.”—Philadelphia Press. 

‘‘ The clear practical manner in which 
Mr. Fowler treats the subject is most ad- 
mirable.”"—Beston Home Fournal 

‘* A practical exposition of the principles 
governing portrait painting, figure work 
and modelling, as taught in the best 
schools,”"—Piladelphia Enquirer. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 
23 Union Square, N.Y. 








PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 234 


| THe Book or 


CONTAINING PRACTICALLY 
ALL THE INFORMATION~ 
THAT [T 1S PRACTICABLE 
TO PRINT IN THIS FORMS 


IWUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
POST PAID ON RECEIPT OF A 2 CENT | 
STAMP BY GEORGE HDANiELS, Gent’ 
PASSENGER AGT, NEW YORK CEnTRAd, 
R.R GRAND CENTRAL STATION.N-Y: 


|printed in gold and colors, is so 


ket. 


may want it. With this in view, 


ROLOMET, a 0F cnOmOE More, CONAN PamaneED sgENT  T 
and a year’s subscription to The 


| only $5.00, 











THE CHINA Painter, by 
|Sumptuous quarto of over three hundred pages, handsomely bound 
and profusely illustrated in the text, and with six plates exquisitely 


| lisher’ s' price, it is surely the cheapest book on the subject in the mar- 
The sales have already reached a considerable figure ; 
both author and publisher are desirous that the price shall not keep 
a copy of it out of the hands of any reader of The Art Amateur who 


Mrs. L. 


Vance Phillips, a 


complete that, at $3.00, the pub- 


but 


by a special arrangement it has 


been decided that until further notice The Book of the China Painter 


Art Amateur shall be offered for 


Address the Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, MEW YORK. 


and | 


Higgins’ 
American 
Drawing 
TAKS. ciacks & cotor 


Inks of the World 





Liquid Drawing 


| Jo. Pennect says of the Black ink * There is noi 
equal to it for haif a dozen From the time y 
open the bottle until you have put all its contents 
paper you have no reason to find fault with it.” 
; A B. Frost says 1 use a great deal of it, 
| certainly the best 


reasons 


and i 


AT ALL DEALERS. 
(By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. Color Card show: 
inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


i he new adhesive for m 
photographs, prints, etc., 
scrap-book, tissue work and general 
use. Will not wz arp, cockle n r strike 
through Just the tl ling x for mount 
ing Art Amateur stu Spre ads 
smoothly and easily lumps 
Beautiful white color Always 
}ready. Fully guaranteed. 

AT ALL 
( 3 07. Far, prepaid, by mail, 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


London Office : 106 Charing Cross Road, 


‘E. FABER 


PENHOLDERS 


LEAD PENCILS 


Rubber Erasers, Pure Rubber Bands. 


un 
and f 


lies 





DEALERS 
| 30 cents.) 





later she lives in | 


E. areqinie KNEADED RUBBER, 
(No. 12 


doing 


especially adapted for cleaning drawi 


24) Is € 
its work rapidly and not injuring the surface 
Can be -d into any desirable sh 


the paper e kneade 


E. FABER’S LEAD PENCILS 


For Artists’, 
Draughtsmen's and Students’ use : 


Send 20 cts. Xz @ “x For Samples. 


New York: Cuicaco 


545-547 Pearl St. 141-143Wabash A 





SEND 
SIXTEEN CENTS 


IN STAMPS, FOR 
American 


DIXON’S @maiar PENCILS 
Invaluable for all Art Work 


If The Art Amateur is mentioned, 
eral supply will be mailed you. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
—STEEL PENS.- 


ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 
FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 1 
BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 ; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 104 
GENERAL WRITING. 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E F., 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 Jolin St., 
HENRY HOE, Sous AGenrt. 

Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the |b or 
Gouv Mepat, Paris Exposrrion, 1889 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects. With 
many illustrations. Issued periodically 
No. 31. Albert Diirer’s Paintings and Drawings 
By Lionet Cust, Director of the National P 
trait Gallery. Price, $1.25 net 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Firtu Ave., 


The Illustration of Books. 


By JOSEPH PENNELL. 

A Manual for the use of Students A series 
“tips,” as Mr, Pennell calls them, the resulc of prac 
tical experience, which should enable the student t 
make his drawings so that they will produce a go 
effect on the printed page, what materials he should 
use to produce certain effects. etc. All processes 
treated—lithography, etching, half-tone, etc. Bv mail 
to any address for $1.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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NO. 1782.—ILLUMINATED CALENDAR—CONTINUATION OF. By M. P. Verse. 








NO. 1783.—PEACH-BLOSSOM DECORATION FOR A GLASS OR CHINA JELLY DISH, By Axna Stevensurc, 








The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


Vol. 37. No. 4. April, 1897. 








VO. 1780.—PLATE DECORATION IN RAISED PASTE, JEWELS AND ENAMELS : 


Designed and Executed by Miss ANNA M. THOMAS 


Reels ot SP 





—— 


—— 
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The 
Art Amateur 
Working Designs. 
— 


NO. 1789.—EMBROIDE RED CUSHION 
DE SIGN. 


By M. L. MACOMBER. 


THE COMPLETE DESIGN IS SHOWN HERE- 
WITH IN MINIATURE, AND ONE HALI 


OF IT IS GIVEN ACTUAL WORKING SIZE, 






























The Art Amateur Working Designs. 


Vol. 37- No. 4 April, 189 








NO. 1784.—CCRNER DECORATION FOR CHINA, EMBROIDERY 
OR PYROGRAPHY. 


WO. 1785.—BOX-TOP DECORATION FOR WOOD-CARVING OR | 
PYROGRAVURE ON LEATHER. 








N0.1786.—W00D-CARVING OR preossavuhe DECORATION 








. 1787.—PANSY DECORATIONS FOR A TEA OF BRE 


Designed and Executed b) 





sur | Vorking Designs. P 











OR BREM AST SERVICE, IN THE BROAD WATER-COLOR STYLE. 


ecuted by INY ROWELL PRIESTMAN. 
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AIO) SF ERE EK ROD, 


STUDIOS OF 


| 
M. Helen E. Montfort. 





In China, Tapestry and Water Color Painting, 
under thoroughly trained instructors; also, 
apect ial private lessons. 
the total number of lessons given at this 
yoo hlishment was not equalled by any other in- 
stitution in the city. 


5 specially re and tested in own labora- 
ncluding 


Matt Roman Gold 


(best in the market) and a full line of colors. 
General assortment of carefully selected mate- 
rials for china painters; also white china. 

A correctly and completely fitted kiln room. 
Fi ilns in constant operation. China prop- 
er red, daily. 

Or s taken for decorating china, and prompt 
ext ion assured. Broken sets matched. 

Vi s welcome. Prompt attention to correspond- 


Out-of-town pupils can secure desirable board 
at lerate prices in the immediate vicinity. Address 


ISS M. HELEN &. MONTFORT 


No. 142 W. 125th St., New York 


ScHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Mass. 





Copley Square, Boston, 
Twenty-first Year Now Open. 
iction in drawing from the cast and from life, 


ing and decorative design, and also in artistic 


anat and perspective. Principal instructors : F. W. 
Be E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Pa Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), E. 
W. Emerson (Anatomy) and A, K. Cross (Perspective), 


are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
For circulars giving detailed information 
ddre Miss Euizasetn Lomsarp, Manager 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 
ROSES A SPECIALTY. 

A complete line of colors carefully selected 
and prepared for sale ; also Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
etc. China fired and gilded for Amateurs. 

tical Hints on China Painting’’ mailed 
free upon application. 
15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MISS ANNA SIEDENBURG, 
'ACHER IN GLASS PAINTING, 


r 23kD STREET, New Yor«k Crry. 


The Right Kind of Glass. 


right colors to match it, with Designs. 
Directions for firing. 


Send for Price List. 
A. Sicdenburg’s Manual on Glass Painting 
50 cents the copy. 

MR. & MRS. J. J. REDMOND 
will take a Sketching Class to Paris and Swit- 
zerland (or Holland) end of May. Price of trip, 
of three months, about $400. 3d year. 

For particulars, address, 


John J. Redmond, 58 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
J. M. VERMORCKEN, 


Pupil of CAROLUS ‘DURAN and 
CABANEL, gives 
INSTRUCTION IN PORTRAITURE 
Ar Srupto, 

Baudouine Building, 

18: Broadway, Cor. 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL of SHORTHAND 
AND TYPEWRITING 


below sa'st) 14300 Broadway, New York 


Special attention in preparing Amanuenses, 
Reporters and Specialists. Highest degree of 
proficiency assured. Send for circular. 

F. L. MANSLEY, Principal 


UNMOUNTED oro nacters or 
chitecture and 


PHOTOGRAPHS scutrture, Am- 


erican and For- 




















cign Views, Figures from life, Landscapes, 
Wild and Domestic Animals, Surf and 
Yacht Studies, Carbon Photographs (for 
School Rooms) of Ancient Architecture, 
and Copies of Paintings, from 30 cts. to 
$30.00. Sizes 8 x 10 to 36 x 48 inches, 


Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


FRANK HEGGER, 


288 Fifth Ave., Bet. 3oth and 31st Sts., New York. 


During the season of 








ADELPHI COLLEGE, 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. James Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE appointments of this department are the equal 

if not the superior of any in the country; its 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as 
. J. Guy, J. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 

5 a Ryder, Fi C. Beard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E. 
. Whitney, W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, St. john 
Harper, R. } Pattison, Thos. Jansen, C. D. Hunt, 
S. S. Carr, and others of equal note, The classes 
(of which there are two daily sessions) are from _ 
Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Charce 
Oil, Water and Pastel. The Morning Classes are 
from 9 to 12 M., the Afternoon from 1 to 4 Pp. M., either 
or both of which classes pupils can enter at any time. 
Terms, ten dollars for one daily session of ten weeks, 
or fifteen for both 


J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color ; perspective ; 
sketching ; clay-modelling and sculpture ; wood-carving ; 
wall paper, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de 
sign. Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course 
for the training of teachers are also special features 
Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 
equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance 
necessary for study. 





W. S. Perry, Director of Department. 
Instructors:—S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; ©, _Rose ; 
H. Preliwitz; 1. C. Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V, C. Grif- 
fith ; C. F.Edminster; R. Hunter; G.A.Tew ; FE. %. Fen- 
ner; M. A. Hurlbut; D. M. Norton; L. Loeffler. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 


Low: LL School of Industrial 
Art and Decorative Design. 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 





DESIGNING. Students are taught to design patterns | 
for cz arpets, paper hangings, silks and 


prints. Also, instruction given in china painting and 
cast drawing. A knowledge of freehand drawing is 
very essential. 
are in the 
Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON. 
CHARLES KASTNER, Principat. 





of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Broad and Pine Streets, 


“ PHILADELPHIA, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Has largest Life Class in the city 
aims emphasized throughout. Regular and 
special courses in Architecture, Modelling 
Carving, Mural Decoration, Text ile Design, in 
cluding Weaving and Dyeing, qualifying grad 
uates for professions. 


Industrial 


For circulars and all information, address 
L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


OF THE 





Brooklyn Art Association and the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Ovincron Srupio Buiipine, 

246 Fulton, Cor. Clark Street, Brooklyn. 

INSTRUCTORS : 

Mr. Wacrer Suirtaw, L7/e and Composition Classes 
Mr. Gro. R&evs Painting and Portrait Classes 
Mr. Josern H. Boston, Life and Antique Classes. 
Miss S. G. Coster, Decorative Art and Design 
Mr. Wo. H. Snyper, Assistant and Curator. 

Particular advantages accrue to students from adistance, 
living expenses being comparatively low in Brooklyn. 

For further information, address ‘The Curator, 


Mr.Wo. H. Snyper, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Teachers College 


(ALLIED WITH COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY) 
Rew Work City 
DEPARTMENT OF 
Manual Training and Art Education 
This department offers (1) thorough frofes 
stonal training to teachers and supervisors of 
drawing and manual training ; (2) attractive ar/ 
courses in drawing, water-color painting, clay 
modeling, wood carving and designing. 
The department occupies the new Macy Manual Arts 
Building, situated on Morningside Heights and overlook 





| ing the Hudson River and the Palisades. 


oth the designing and class rooms | 


Send for circular giving terms of admission, courses of 


instruction, tuition fees, scholarships and board at 
Teachers College Hall. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph.D., President. 





CLAY-MODELLING 


TOOLS 


209 BOWERY 






HASIPACHER, 
SCHLESIMER 
& CO. 


IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK 





The Mamaroneck Summer School of Art, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., 18 miles from New York, on 
H, & N. H.R. R. Studio situated on high ground over- 
looking the waters of Long Island Sound. Beautiful 
locality. Instructors :—Wilhelmina Walker, Vice-Pres. 
Art Students’ League, N. Y. Illustrating Class, Mr. Du 
Bois Knight, $15 per month. Drawing and Painting 
from Life ; Portraits and Miniature, and Antique Draw- 
ing, $15. Wm. Merritt Post, Sec. Water Colour Club, 
N.Y. Landscape class: Terms, $15 per month. Address 
Mrs. OLIVE ALLEN DEXTER, Directress, Bonheur 
Studio, 132 West 7oth St., N. Y. City, or, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. Term, May 15th to October 15th. 


Palmer Art School 


Classes in Drawing and Painting from Model 
and Cast. Portrait Painting in Oil, Water- 
Color and Pastel. 

SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN IVORY AND 

PORCELAIN MINIATURE PORTRAITS 
and Figure Painting on China, 

A flesh palette of four colors, es flesh painting 
on china to the utmost. Decorative and Tapestry De- 
signing in Dyes, Mural and Tempera Colors, _Instruc- 
tion by mail, in all branches of portraiture, including 
miniature, For terms, call or address, 


E. P. PALMER, 
30 East 23d Street, New York. 








Mrs. M. A. NEAL, 
China Painting and Water Colors. 
Out-Door Sketch Class during Spring Months. 
‘“‘ The Broadway,” 1425 Broadway, New York. 


E. AULICH, 
OF CHICAGO, 
CHINA, GLASS AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING 
ROSES A SPECIALTY. 
Reid’s Building, Room 23, Cincinnati, O. 


LL METHODS IN 
CHINA PAINTING 


correctly taught. Instruction also in Oil, 
Water-Color and Tapestry Painting by 
n W. H. MULLER. 
Bischoff's Celebrated China Colors for sale. 
China Firing a Specialty. 
Stupio, 347 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
OPP. HOTEL WALDORF, 











THE ROUND LAKE 


HUGO BREUL, Director. 
11th Season—July 5th to August 15th. 
3est opportunities for out-of-door sketching, 
use of West Museum for studying from cast and 
living model. Choice rooms and board at re- 
duced rates to students. 
Full Term $20.00. Three Weeks $12.00. 
Apply for circular. 
ROUND LAKE ASSOCIATION, 
near SARATOGA, N. Y 


MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
wil] take a sketching class to Eng- 
land and Holland this summer, 
starting early in May and returning 
the end of September. For further 
particulars, apply to her at 

242 West 50th Street, New York. 
CHINA PAINTING 
thoroughly taught by an experienced teacher from the 
ROYAL WORCESTER PORCELAIN WORKS 
(ENGLAND). 
Practical type-written lessons by mail. 
materials supplied. 


MRS. M. PRESTON-BREWER, 
Srup1o 1022. No. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW DESIGNS in Water- 


Colors for China-|$ 
— Painters. 
MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 
8 East 15th St., New York City. 


WATER COLORS. 
MR. and MRS. JOHN J. REDMOND, 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


Classes for Water-Color and Pen-and-Ink (figure and 
still-life) three times a week. 








Cloisonné 











In writing to advertisers for cata- 


logues, and in ordering goods, please 


mention The Art Amateur. 


@®ART INSTRUCTION AND ART MATERIAL. 29## #8884400, 


| School of Industrial Art| 


IWENTIFEIH “YEAK. _ 


THE 


OsgoodArtSchool 


Open throughout the Year. 


INSTRUCTION 
in Drawing, Oils, Water Color, and Tapestry ; 
also special classes in 

China-Painting 
incharge of anexperienced practical decorator 
SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES AND 


RATES FOR _ TEACHERS, OPEN JUNE 
ist EACH YEAR. 


The Osgood H Handbook, entitled 

** How to Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroix, 
Dresden Colors and Gold to China,’’ 

is the most successful work of the kind ever 

published. 
In flexible cloth covers, 200 pages. Illustrated. At 
art and hook stores, or sent anywhere by mail for 75 
cents, post /ree. 


WHY ' is the Osgood Standard Grounding Oil 
superior to all others? Because it has 
simplified groundlaying with powder colors, the proc- 
ess being continuous, and the color hardening at 
once, thereby involving no risk of damage in handling. 
- ery One can succeed with it. 
e per bottle, 25¢.,.with full instructions for using 
“OR 75c. To introduce our New Grounding Oil 
and Powder Colors for backgrounds, we will send 
t Bottle Standard Grounding Oil, 1 Large Brush 
for “dusting on,” 1 Small Brush for laying the oil, 
and 3 Sample Packages of Color in desirable new 
shades. This 75c offer for a limited time only. 


FREE! f General Catalogue, illustrated and con- 


cen ee complete price list of all the 
other OSGOOD ART SCHOOL reliable specialties 
for china painting, 43 pp., mailed to all applicants 
mentioning THE Agt AMATRU R. 


Avoress Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principal, 
Formerly 
12 East 17th St., (| "oums"'t. ) New York. 
CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY, 
Established 1869. Summer Term. 
Ten Weeks, June 21 to August 28, 1897. 

Drawing with Charcoal, Penand Pencil—Painting in Oil 

and Water-Color—Out-door sketching. Tuition Fee, $20. 
China Painting and Photography, extra. Fee, $10. 
The school building is large and well lit, and is pleas- 

antly located on an elevation in Eden Park, adjoining 

the Art Museum, to which students have free access. 
For Pe concerning this and the regular term, 
addre 

A. Tr. ( Gt ISHORN, Director, Eden Park, CINCINNATI. 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 

Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- 

toric Ornament and Architecture. 
Water-Color, under Paul de Longpré. 
Illustration, under Dan C. Beard. 
Instructors are the practical head design- 

ers and architects from the leading 

firms in the city. 

Tuition, $60.00 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, Sec’y. 


SUMMER CLASS. 


New York School of Applied Design 
For Women, 














200 West 230 Srreet, N. Y. City. 


June 15 to August 28. $15.00. 


ALSO WATER-COLOR COURSE. 
ESSONS in Oil, Water Color, Pastel and 
Miniature Painting, at reasonable terms. 


L. VERGNES STEVENS, 
Studio, 210 West 4th St., N.Y. 

A pupil of J. Carrot Beckwirn, Caro_us Duran, 
Jutien Dupré, will take a class of young ladies to 
Holland for June, July and August; leaving New York 
about May rsth, returning in September. Terms for 
passage, board, instruction, and visits to the principal 
cities, $250.00. Address, 


Miss JEANIE L. BOYD, 


The Van Dyck Studios, 939 EighthAve., NewYork 


DEWING WooDWARD 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
g East 59TH Srt., N. Y. 
Students received from first Monday in Octo- 
ber to last Saturday in May ; Life—Women, 
morning ; men and women, evening. Out- 

door classes arranged for summer. 


The F. E. Hall Art School, 


36 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Open daily ; special offer of Roman Gold, 
Ts 36 grains, superior quality by mail, 
.80; 12 grains, 65 cents. This gold, once 
heste d, is alw ays used. The Hatt Kus for 
sale, best testimonials in America. Send for 
price lists of kilns and white china. 


Plaster Casts. 


Antique, Roman and Medieval, 

















For the use of Schools, Colleges, Amateurs, etc. 


Casts in the Ivory Tint. 


Largest Collection in America. 


L. CASTELVECCHI & CO., 


‘Manufacturers and Importers, 
143 Grand St., near Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for catalogue. 
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LIEEEERAREROP, ART MATERIAL IN GREAT VARIETY. ROEE* ¥ERRRROM 











F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 


merISTS TUBE PAINS, 


PREPARED CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, FINE BRUSHES FOR OlL AND 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, 


Are the standard manufacture, used by 
eminent artists and teachers. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Poppy Oil, Pale Drying Oil, 
Varnishes and Mediums 


The best Oil Colors are often unsatis- 
factory when oils and mediums of 
doubtful quality are used. Why not 
use the best ? 


F, W. DEVOE & CO.’S 


Best Linen Canvas, 
Prepared for Oil Painting. 


Every grade required by artists, various 
textures, surfaces, grains, etc. 


Sketching Materials, 
Easels, Umbrellas, Staffs, 
Stools, etc., etc. 





PAINTING, AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


CAN BE HAD OF ALL DEALERS IN Artists’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT THE UniTED STATES AND CANADA. 





Japanned Tin Boxes, 
for Oil and Water Colors. 


Designers’ Moist 
Water Colors. 
Indelible Inks. 
Indestructible Paste. 
Higgins’ Adhesive. 


Berville’s Extra 
Hard Charcoal. 
Hardmuth Crayon Points. 
Boxes of Crayon Materials. 


Koh-i-noor Lead Pencils, 


Superior to all other makes. 


Drawing Tables. 


Enamels for 
Interior Decoration. 
Bicycle Enamels Send for 


Sample Card/- 





Everything for the 


Painter, Gilder, 
Grainer and Decorator. 


Mathematical Instruments, 
Separate and in Cases. 
Bristol Boards, 
Drawing Papers, 
Stipple Papers, 
Scratch Board, 
And Every Requisite for 
Process Drawing. 
Studies, Books on Art. 
Materials for 
Modeling, Pyrography, 
Fresco and Scene Painting, 
Gilding and Decorating, 
Chromo Photography, 
Etching, Tapestry Painting. 








WATER-COLOR 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Vitrifiable Colors in Tubes. 


For China Painting. 
Guaranteed to be equal to any foreig 
make ; rich in color, finely groun 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Pastels and Pastel Boards. 


An endless variety of shades of ¢ 
Boards of every texture and surfac 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’ 


Fine Brushes, 

For Oil and Water Color Paint 
No other make offers such a co: 
line. Every shape, pattern and 

required. 


Imported Goods of all Reliab 
Manufacturers. 
Winsor & Newton's and Schonfeld’s 
Oil Colors, Soehnee’s Varnish, 
Duroziez’s Mediums, etc., et 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO.., 


176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


Fulton, William and Ann 


Manufacturers of Fine Colors, Ready Mixed Paints, Varnishes, Oil Finish, Wood boa 


Streets, NEW YORK, 


and all Supplies for Interior aud Exterior Decorations 
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44 WINSOR 
HANDBOOKS AND 
Covering almost NEWTON 
every department 
of the Fine Arts. LONDON 
25 Crs. Eacu. oad 
NEW YORK 


List sent on appli- 

















F. Weber @Co. 


Successors to JANENTZsky & WEBER, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


Arist s” s Matenals. 


F. W. & Co.’s SUPERFINE 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


in collapsible tubes. 
F. W. & Co.'s 


MOIST WATER COLORS 
in Pans, Tubes, Glass Pots. 
First-class medals awarded at 
Vienna, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans and Chicage. 





Canvas, Academy Boards, 
Oil Sketching Paper and Fine 
rushes. 

FP. W. & Co.'s Soft and Half- 

Hard Pastels 


TOURISTS’ SKETCHING OUTFITS 
China Painting Materials, 
Drawing & Painting Studies, 
Etchers Engravers’ Tools, 
pete wt cage! Decorating. Wax 

Paper Flower Materials. 


1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BRANCH HOUSES : 
2Ho. 918 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., and 
No. 5 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for Catalogue. 








GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


| HEME I be 





** Directions for China Painting,” 


Boxes without our firm name are 
counterfeited. 


CHINA COLORS. 


MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden | 


50 cents. (Germany) 





Established 1843. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Incorporated 1895 


OF ALL KINDS. 


China Colors, ‘Brushes, 


and all requisites for China Painting. 
Cooley’s, Marsching’s, Hibbard’s, 
Lawton’s, Walter’s, Hall’s, and 
Bischoff’s Roman Golds. 
Mathematical Instruments and 
Drawing and Painting Supplies 
of every description. 


FROST & ADAMS CO., 


MPORTERS, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
New Catalogue Free. 
In writing, kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 


CROWN POINT 
POTTERY. 


Underglaze Decoration of every 
description. 
CHARLES VOLKMAR, Manager, 
Corona, Long Island. N. Y, 


THE PALETTE ART CO., 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS for = 


Oil, Water-Color, China, 
Pastel Painting, and 
Drawing. 

A select line of White China. 
Largest Stock of Plaster 
Casts for Schools; also in 
Ivory Tint for decorative 

purposes. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


two | 36 East 23d St., at Madison Sq TN y. 
stores { 167 West 57th St.. opp. Carmaite "Hall, 














In writing to advertisers for catalogues, and in 


ordering goods, please mention The Art Amateur. | Mrs. Rev. F. LOUNSBURY, Glens Falls, New York 





‘er SEND TO 


M. H. Hartmann, 


No. 19 Union SQuare, 
NEW YORK, 


FOR 


REDUCED PRICE LIST 


Attists’ Materials. 


Oil, Water Colors, and 
China ‘Paints, Tapestry 
Ca NVaS, Woolen and Linen, 


at moderate price, 
sample sent if desired, 
Sketching Easels, - 75¢. 
Sketching Stools, - - 55¢. 
Sketching Umbrellas, $4.50. 
First-class attention and prompt 
shipment of all orders. 


BROMIDE and SOLAR ENLARGEMENTS 

by nocKwooe, Photographer, 
1440 BROADWAY, Y. (goth St.}—Life Size Head 
lracings, $1 ote RB on Ivory and China 
Stereopticon Slides by the Wet Process a Specialty, 
$9.00 per dozen. 


















My Sun Camera reflects pict- 
+ ures, persons, nature, etc., on 
any material for outlining 
For art workers, $5. Sketch- 


ing done, 25c. Send stamp. 
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coe bpm AL Sartorius & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS ( 


Artists’ Materials 


for Oil, Water Color and Pas 
Painting and Drawing, 
AND FOR 


China and Glass Painti 


A. Sartorius & Co.’s finely prepared 
Oil Colors 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Moist Oleo C { 
Oil and Water Color style of p Q 
Water the thinning medium. 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Vitro Moist at 
Colors and Vitro Water Gold fc 
Painting 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Vitrifiable Oil ( 
China Painting. 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Gouache Colors 
ground, for China Painting 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Special Overglaz« 
finely ground (high glaze) 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Roman Gold « 
Slabs. 

A. Sartorius & Co.’s Tinting Oil and ¢ 
ing Oil. 

Hancock’s Overglaze Colors 

Mueller & Hennig’s Tube Colors 

Mueller & Hennig’s Genuine Mengs’ | 

Dresden Thick Oil, Fat Oil, Glass | 
Burnishers 


Write for new Catalogue. containing 
tions how to mix and apply colors 


46 WEST BROADWAY, N. 
Between Park Place and Murra) 





Air Brush Mfg. Co. 


are doing business at the 
old stand. making and 
selling the best Art Too: Wy 
in use. Applies color by & 

a jet of air, enabling the 
artist to dothe best work 
cheaply, ratherthantodo 
thecheapwork. Send for 
circulars, free. Address 





REGISTEREL 


Air Brush [tg.Co.,64NassauSt.,Rockford,!! .' 
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~<a “THE SERVANT.” ENGRAVED BY FLEURET AFTER NETSCHER. IN THE UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENCE. 
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yk (Copyright, 1897, by Montague Marks, New York and London.] 














THE ART AMATEUR. 





MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.— Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


? NDER the operation of the 
new tariff bill, it is pretty 
safe to say that there will 
at least be a break in the 
supply of first-class early 
English pictures that are 
now brought to the United 
States. At Knoedler’s, at 
the present writing, there 
is a picture by Romney 

of two little girls in white dresses and 
green ribbons, standing by a harpsichord, 
the price of which is $26,000 ; and there is a 
portrait by Hoppner of a nice little boy 
(John Frederick Sackville, fourth Duke of 
Dorset) standing in a landscape, with the 
family castle in the background, which, all 
complete, may become the property of any 
simple republican who will pay $16,500 for 
it. But I wonder if there would be any 
American quite simple enough to pay $32,500 
for the Romney, or $20,600 for the Hoppner. 
There might be; but I do not believe that 
Messrs. Knoedler or any other firm of dealers 
would take the risk of bringing such pictures 
as these from Europe on the poor chance of 
finding buyers for them. As matters now 
stand, if they cannot sell them here, they 
can ship them back and dispose of them 
through their London or Paris house ; but of 
course this would be out of the question if 
they had already paid a duty of twenty-five 
per cent. to get them over here. 
e * 
* 

In view of the price of a Romney just 
quoted, it is curious to turn to the record of 
the sale at Christie’s, in April, 1807, of the 
contents of Romney’s studio—pictures fin- 
ished and unfinished—when even the por- 
traits of distinguismed persons of the time 
were knocked down for the most paltry sums. 
Mrs. Robinson (“ Perdita”) sold for $4; Lady 
Charlotte Campbell for $3.75 ; Mrs.Gunning 
for $2.50; Tickell, the poet, $1.75; Henderson, 
as Macbeth, $15.75 ; Mrs. Siddons, $21.50; a 
head of that famous actress as Cassandra, 
$41, and two of Lady Hamilton for $52.50. 
An elaborate composition of “ Titania, Puck, 
and the Changeling,” from “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” brought $342. 


* * 
* 


THE Boston “Loan Exhibition of One 
Hundred Masterpieces,” at Copley Hall, in 
aid of an art students’ fund, is disappointing. 
When one considers that the Committee was 
almost unrestricted as to its selections not 
only from the many admirable private col- 
lections of Boston, but from those of other 
cities as well, one wonders why it should have 
thought it necessary to draw upon the New 
York dealers, and, still more, that, having 
done so, it should not have chosen better 
pictures. Still, there are some truly ad- 
mirable paintings in the collection. An ex- 
traordinarily fine Courbet, which Mr. Henry 
Sayles probably bought twenty years ago, 
is “ La Curée,” a large upright picture of 
dogs about to devour a dead stag. The 
Fontainebleau school is well represented : 
Corot by the exquisite “ Nymphs and Fauns,” 
sent by Mr. W. A. Slater, of Norwich; “ The 
Lake” and “ Diana,” lent by Mrs. F. L. Ames, 
and a “ Landscape”’ by Mr. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Mrs. Samuel D. Warren sends Diaz's famous 
“Descent of the Bohemians” (gypsies), for- 
merly in the Viot collection—truly a master- 
piece. There are four examples of Jules 
Dupré, all good ; three admirable examples 
of Millet : “ The Sower” and “ The Watering- 
Place,” lent by Mr. Shaw, and “ The Goose 
Girl,’ by Mrs. Ames, a small picture, so 
light in tone that at a little distance it would 
pass for a water-color, and Mr. Shaw and 


Mrs. Warren contribute two fine Rousseaus. 
There are two Troyons, early examples, not 
to be compared with the Corots, Duprés, or 
Rousseaus. It is hardly possible, by the 
way, to mention these pictures more definite- 
ly, in consequence of the exasperating inade- 
quacy of the catalogue ; there are no dimen- 
sions given in any case. 


* * 
oa 


WiTH the exception of a Constable, lent 
by Mr. John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, 
Romney’s “ Mrs. Billington as Saint Cecelia,” 
by Mrs. D. P. Kimball, and Gainsborough's 
beautiful miniature of Lady Mulgrave, by 
Mr. George Gould, there is little or nothing 
representative of the masters of the early 
English school, although few of the distin- 
guished names are lacking. Mr. Gould 
lends a very fine Fortuny, “In a Moorish 
Palace,” and an early Fromentin, “ Encamp- 
ment of Arabs,” which is like a Marilhat. 
The old masters, as a rule, are not remark- 
able, but Mr. Shaw contributes a small and ad- 
mirable “Woman's Head,” by Frans Hals ; 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, a charming, but rather 
dark Vander Meer of Delft, “The Musicians,” 
and Mr. Johnson an interesting “ Land- 
scape by Moonlight,” by Van der Meer. Other 
artists represented are W. M. Hunt, by his 
“ Bathers” and “ La Marguerite ;”’ Whistler, 
by “The Balcony,” variations in blue and 
green, and “ The Music Room,” an early work 
showing much more marked oppositions in 
tone than is usual in his present manner ; 
there is George Fuller's “ Winifred Dysart ;” 
A. H. Thayer is represented by his ‘‘ Ma- 
donna Enthroned” and a “Portrait of a 
Child.” All these are contributed by Mr. 
J. M. Sears, who also sends a child portrait 
‘by John S. Sargent, and a ‘‘ Mother and 
Child,” by George De Forest Brush. Mr. 
Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, shows T. W. 
Dewing's “ Lady in Blue.” 


* * 
Oo 


In a small room adjoining Copley Hall 
there is a collection of water-colors and 
pastels, including two exquisite Millets, No. 
38, “ Shepherdess,” lent by Mrs. H. L. Hig- 
ginson, and No. 39, “ Night Work,” lent by 
Mr. Quincy A. Shaw; also some Turners, 
Mauves, seventeen examples of Mr. Lafarge, 
two insignificant ones of Degas, and half a 
dozen delightful color “ notes’’ by Whistler. 


* * 
* 


THERE is much speculation as to who has 
Daubigny’s “Le Bord de I’Oise,” bought 
by Knoedler, in Paris, at the recent Véver 
sale, at the record-breaking price of 78,000 
francs, plus the usual five per cent. That it 
is not, as reported, the dry-goods merchant 
prince who, in 1895, at Christie’s, broke the 
record price for a Constable by his agent's 
bid for “The Waltonians,” I can say on the 
authority of that gentleman himself. The 
two very charming examples of Corot, No. 
21, “L’Abreuvoir,” and No. 27, “Ville 
d’Avray,” bought by. Knoedler at the Véver 
sale for 32,000 and 35,000 francs respectively, 
have gone into the collection of Mr. George 
Gould, together with the exquisite Millet 
drawing in black and white pastel (17 x 12). 
“Les Puiseuses d’eau.’’ Daumier’s washed 
pen drawing, No 138, “ Le Plaidoyer,”’ was 
bought for Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence. 


* * 
* 


THERE is at Tooth’s in Fifth Avenue “ The 
Carpenter’s Shop and Kitchen,” painted by 
William Mulready in 1808, the most com- 
plete painting by that esteemed English 
artist that has been brought to the United 
States. It represents a young carpenter 
standing behind a chair and looking down 
affectionately upon a baby which his wife 
holds in her arms, in front of a humble fire- 
place. A boy is seated on a stool near by. 
The coloring, although rather heavy, is warm 
and rich, and the composition is conscien- 
tiously elaborated in every detail. While 








showing strongly the influence of the Dutch 
school of genre, the scene is thoroughly 
English. The picture is in very good con- 
dition. Mulready is often compared with 
Wilkie; but he was a sounder painter, in 
his methods keeping closer to such masters 
as De Hoogh and Jan Steen, and free from 


‘the dangerous allurements of bitumen, the 


effects of which to-day show some of Wilkie’s 
best achievements as.mere networks of 
cracks and fissures. There is an important 
picture by Wilkie at Knoedler's just now, 
representing a Highland interior, It is 
solidly painted and well preserved. 
es 
* 

In these days, when photographic “ proc- 
ess’ work has almost killed the art of the 
American wood-engraver, for which only a 
few years ago there seemed such a promis- 
ing future, it is pleasant to note the appear- 
ance of a veritable masterpiece from the 
burin of Mr. Henry Wolf. “The Evening 
Star,” as he calls his exquisite little land- 
scape, is cut on a block no bigger than a 
brick; but it is wonderfully complete, its 
perspective planes being well preserved 
without undue insistence, and giving a gen- 
uine feeling of atmosphere. It is published 
in a limited edition, on Japan paper, by 
Frederick Keppel & Co. I am glad to hear 
that it is only the first of a series. 

. 
+ 


WHILE speaking of this nearly lost art of 
wood-engraving, I venture to call attention 
to the particularly fine examples constituting 
the frontispiece of The Art Amateur this 
month and the full-page illustration after 
the painting by Cederstrém. 


a 
. 


THAT admirable painter Robert C. Minor 


_has a delightful exhibition of his art at Mac- 


beth’s Gallery in Fifth Avenue. His versa- 
tility is shown by his successes in a wide 
range of subject, rather than by any special 
display of his powers of handling. There is 
no hour of the day or night, noseason of the 
year, that he fails to represent in a thoroughly 
painter-like fashion. Of poetic temperament 
and a thorough master of landscape, he ex- 
presses himself with all the facility of a ready 
writer, who never stops to think of his tools. 
Mr. Minor, in short, is an American painter 
of whom all Americans should be proud. 
+ * 
* 

Any one who would avail himself of the 
privileges of the many choice little free ex- 
hibitions given during a winter by the New 
York picture and print dealers might soon 
gain a considerable knowledge of the graphic 
arts. At the Durand-Ruel, Keppel, and 
Wunderlich galleries especially, hardly a 
month passes without some notable attrac- 
tion. In London and Paris an admission 
fee would be charged, and freely paid ; but 
the New York dealers think themselves suf- 
ficiently rewarded for all their trouble if 
they can only get the right kind of people to 
come—and sometimes of course make a pur- 
chase. 


* * 
* 


Mr. McCormick, of Chicago, is preparing 
an elaborately illustrated catalogue of the 
several hundred pictures forming his collec- 
tion, for the purpose of presenting a copy of 
it to every important library and art museum 
in the world. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Wixt S. Rosinson writes as follows : 
“T saw in your last issue a reproduction of 
one of my water-colors, said to have been 
shown at the exhibition just closed at the 
Academy, ‘by the late Will S. Robinson.’ 
Will you kindly say to the readers of your 
magazine that I am quite alive ?” An apology 
is due and is hereby tendered to Mr. Robin- 
son for thus confounding him with a deceased 
artist of the same name, 
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“Wat vor a blace vor blunder!” was 
the exclamation of old Marshal Bliicher 
when, after the battle of Waterioo, he rode 
through London for the first time. One 
summer I met in that capital a well-known 
picture dealer of New York, who had just 
seen for the first time the art collections 
of Sir Richard Wallace, and his professional 
enthusiasm reminded me of that of the oid 
Prussian general. He said that he had 
made arough calculation of the money value 
f the paintings as he had walked through 
he galleries ; for-he did not doubt that sooner 
1 later they would come to the hammer. 
[his was about the time that the govern- 
nent had intimated to the Baronet that it 
ould not accept them as a gift if it were 
yurdened with the proposed’ condition that 
hey should be kept intact at Hertford 
louse, their present home. It was pointed 
sut to him that this was not feasible, because 
the mansion stands on leased ground, and 
he government would be at the mercy of the 
andlord. But 
sir Richard 
vas very angry, 
ind left the col- 
ection to his 
vidow. Itis by 
the generous 
‘rovisions of 
ier will that 
yne of the 
rreatest — pri- 
vate collections 
if paintings in 
he world be- 
omes the prop- 
rty of the Brit- 
shnation. My 
New York 
iriend had es- 
imated that 
‘ight million 
dollars could 
eadily have 
een realized 
it auction on 
the paintings 
alone—there is 
also a marvel- 
lous collection 
f miniatures, 
id jewelry, © 
and silver and 
porcelains and 
exquisite Louis 
XVI. furniture 
—and these 
happen to be 
the very figures 
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years ago), Nelly O’Brien “Crossing the 
Brook,” “ Miss Bowles,” “ Mrs, Carnac,” and 
“The Countess of Lincoln.” Among the 
Gainsboroughs is the famous full-length 
portrait of “ Mrs. Robinson and Her Dog.” 
The national collection will be enriched by 
the addition of eight examples of Velasquez, 
including the masterly “ Lady with the Fan,” 
and eleven of Murillo; six of Vandyck, in- 
cluding the “ Philip Le Roy and His Wife ;” 
eleven of Rubens, and five of Teniers ; 
eleven of Rembrandt, including “ The Un- 
merciful Servant” and “Pellicorn § and 
His Wife;” the charming ‘“ Cavalier’ of 
Frans Hals; eleven examples of Cuyp, six 
of Metzu, two of Terburg, two of De Hoogh, 
four of Jacob Ruysdael, and five of Hob- 
bema; two of Titian, two of Luini—and 
a wondrous array of fine Canalettos and 
Guardis. 
* * 
* 


Burt it is by the acquisition of the superb 
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day. Some of the most valuable paintings 
are cracking badly for want of a coat of 
varnish—this is especially the case in regard 
to the Corots and Millets, and the shabbiness 
of the frames is amazing. 
* * 
* 

In giving space to the following communi- 
cation, I take pleasure in expressing my 
hearty sympathy with the object of the 
writer : 


DEAR SiR: I am a great lover of birds—live birds—and I 


am more than concerned over their wholesale destruction and 
even threatened extermination, especially for the purposes 
of millinery, The ‘* Massachusetts Audubon Society” is 


doing a good work, and last week an Audubon Society of 
the State of New York was organized, and I hope we shall 
be able to do something through it to save the birds. I have 
not felt that this subject was appropriate to the columns of 
The Art Amateur, but my interest in the matter leads me to 
ask you if it may not be within the field of art to protest 
against the inartistic fashion of wearing distorted stuffed 
birds in bonnets and hats, wings and feathers at all sorts of 
angles, decidedly suggestive of horns ? 

If you yourself would be willing to give a paragraph of 
your always interesting ** Note Book’’ to this subject it would 
be very gratifying. 
Pardon the sugges 
tion. I make it only 
because I should like 











to see something 
said in a place where 
its influence would be 
wide-reaching. 

I think if the ma- 
jority of women but 
knew the cruelty in- 
volved in wearing 
feathers of wild 
birds and the wanton 
sacrifice of the beau- 
tiful, they would 
willingly substitute 
French flowers and 
ribbons, which are 
far more artistic and 
not more expensive 
than dead birds, for 
hat decoration. 

Very truly yours, 

L. B. WILson, 
728 Marcy Avenue, 
Brooklyn, 
* * 
* 

An almost 
unprecedented 
feeling of irri- 
tation and in- 
dignation has 
been created in 
art circles by 
the proposed 
revival of the 
duty on im- 
ported paint- 
ings—this time 
it is 25 per cent. 
After the en- 
joyment for a 
brief spell of 
the advantages 

















at which they 
ire now valued. 
x * 
* 


“THE HALT AT THE INN.” 


HOWEVER 
much Lady 
Wallace’s dis- 
position of the treasures of Hertford House 
may disappoint the dealers and their clients, 
the connoisseurs, the world at large and Lon- 
lon in particular certainly will be the gainers. 
The National Gallery is already overcrowded, 
but there would be plenty of room there for 
more pictures if it would annex St. George's 
Sarracks, in the rear. Imagine its already 
superb collection of early English masters 
enhanced by the addition of- Sir Richard’s 
fifteen examples of Reynolds, his Gains- 
boroughs, Hoppners, Lawrences, and Rom- 
ney. The Reynolds include “The Straw- 
berry Girl”’—said to be the original one 
yut of the fine canvases of the same 
title and composition. Mr. Harry Wal- 
ters, of Baltimore, owns one of them 
(that has been illustrated in The Art Ama- 
teur), and there are others in the possession 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne and Colonel 
Wray. Other notable “Sir Joshuas” in the 
Wallace group are “Mrs. Bradyll” (illus- 
trated in The Art Amateur two or three 





ENGRAVED FROM THE PAINTING IN THE SIR RICHARD WALLACE COLLECTION, BEQUEATHED TO THE BRITISH NATION, 


Wallace pictures of the French School, that 
school in which the British national collec- 
tion is weakest, that it will be most con- 
spicuously benefited. There is no Watteau 
in the National Gallery ; it will have such a 
group of Watteaus, Lancrets, and Paters 
as is only to be equalled at the Louvre ; also 
the famous staircase pictures painted by 
Boucher for the De Pompadour, and nearly 
two dozen Greuzes. Among the more 
modern Frenchmen, Sir Richard’s taste was 
for the great colorist, Decamps, and the 
great draughtsman, Meissonier. There are 
thirty-four examples of the former—an un 
equalled collection—and fifteen of the latter, 
including the celebrated picture illustrated 
on this page. 








* * 
* 


ABOUT a year ago attention was called in 
My Note Book to the neglected condition of 


many of the pictures at the Boston Art Mu- 
seum, The same state of affairs exists to- 


BY JEAN LOUIS ERNEST MEISSONIER. 





of free art, it 
does seem like 
a direct plunge 
back into the 
depths of bar- 
barism to have 
once more to 
face the application of the hated tariff, 
with all its petty annoyances, -Matthew Ar- 
nold well said that we are “ the most educated 
and least cultivated of the nations of the 
earth.” In an open letter to the Hon. Nel- 
son Dingley, Jr., the author of this precious 
tariff measure, Mr. W. H. Fuller points out 
the folly and narrowness of the average 
Western congressman’s view, that pictures 
are a rich man’s luxury, which he retains 
and alone enjoys, and therefore should be 
made to pay for. From another point of 
view—protecting American art as an in- 
fant industry—he says: “If you think you 
can protect American painters by keeping 
out of this country magnificent examples of 
foreign art, you will have about the same 
success that would attend an effort to improve 
the voices of American singers by levying a 
duty upon De Reszké and Plangon and 
Calvé and Melba and other famous singers, 
who bring their wondrous gifts to our 
shores.’ MonTAGUE MARKs. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE collection of works by 
the late Olin L. Warner was one of the most 
considerable features of the display of 
sculpture at the recent Architectural League 
Exhibition. The deceased artist had a re- 
markable talent for portraiture, and most of 
the works shown were portrait busts and re- 
liefs, each distinct in character, but all bear- 
ing the marks of the sculptor's very personal 
and attractive style. Among the few full- 
length figures were a small model of the 
statue of the late General Devens, a very 
graceful Bacchante, and a spirited sketch 
for a group of an Indian killing a panther. 
A cast in plates of the bronze doors for the 
new library of Congress did not look as 
well (as frequently happens) as the actual 
work, owing to the fact that bronze requires 
a degree and kind of finish which is apt to 
look weak and characterless in plaster. 
Any one who should judge of the doors from 
this cast would greatly underestimate the 
merit of the work. A sketch model of a 
Madonna and Child, by Mr. J. Scott Hart- 
ley, is at once simple and dignified,.and is 
one of the sculptor’s very best works. Two 
wooden “ Gateposts,” so called in the cata- 
logue, sculptured by Mr. Karl Bitter, are 
tall classic “terms” with heads of a laugh- 
ing woman and an old faun. A number of 
small sketches in wax for candlesticks, elec- 
tric lights, ink-wells, etc., by H. Linder, show 
much fancy and invention. Mr. John T. 


EVERT VAN MUYDEN. 


‘AMONG living etchers of animals, Mr. Van 
Muyden must be accorded a prominent 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF EVERT VAN MUYDEN, PAINTER- 
ETCHER, 


(FACSIMII E OF THE ORIGINAL ETCHING.) 
place — perhaps, indeed, the very first. 


Though his name is Dutch, he does not be- 
long to the modern Dutch school of etching, 


of his life and work, “that these morose 
creatures soon learn to become attached to 
any one who brings them a handful of fresh 
grass, as a sort of salad to their daily meal 
of horseflesh.” 

The ‘same authority assures us, what, in- 
deed, is evident from the plates themselves, 
that his method is direct and assured, and 
that he has seldom to make any additions or 
alterations of importance. Hence there are 
seldom any “states” of his work except the 
finished one. 

Our principal illustration is a reduction 
from one of the etcher’s largest plates, a 
group of Bengal tigers drinking. Van Muy- 
den, like Barye and other great “ animaliers,” 
has a special fondness for the tiger because 
of his remarkable elasticity of construction 
and beauty of line and color. A water-color 
of the same subject shows that in this case 
the color of the black and tawny hides re- 
lieved against reddish rock and dim, green 
tropical forest, reflected in the quiet water, 
was the principal attraction. But in the 
single figure of a tiger, which we also repro- 
duce, it was plainly the beauty and ex- 
pressiveness of the line that captivated the 
artist. The “ Lioness and her Cubs” is a good 
example of the artist’s smaller plates, and 
shows how he economizes his work to suit 
the size, boldly accenting the more impor- 
tant points in the drawing, and avoiding elab- 
orate finish. The little portrait which, with 














“THE ATTACK ON THE BUFFALO.” 


“ LIONESS AND CUBS.’ 


(FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE ORIGINAL ETCHINGS BY EVERT VAN MUYDEN.) 


Donoghue’s “ Venus” has great merit as an 
essay in pure form, unmarred by any sort of 
sensationalism. The goddess is seated, 
wearing only the cestus, and is looking at 
her features ina small mirror. Visitors to 
The World’s Fair may remember the statue, 
which was one of the few by American 
sculptors that stood comparison with the 
fine display of the French section. Two of 
the rejected Sherman monument designs 
were shown, Mr. Niehaus’s spirited equestrian 
statue and the striking and dignified com- 
position of Messrs. P. W. Bartlett and H. 
Hornbostel. It is needless to say that either 
of these would have been very much better 
than the design that was accepted. A model 
of the proposed William M. Hunt memorial 
showed an exedra with a colonnade of 
colored marble pillars, with standing figures 
of Painting and Architecture at the extrem- 
ities and a bust of the deceased architect 
occupying a classic niche in the centre. A 
number of essays in modelling and sketches 
for decorative panels, door-plates, and the 
like, by Mr. Hunt, showed how much atten- 
tion he paid to the details of his-work. Mr. 
H. K. Bush-Brown had a fine group of two 
boys with a shell, intended for a fountain, a 
small model of which was very promising. 


and is an Italian by birth, a Frenchman in 
virtue of long residence in Paris and of his 
artistic affiliations. His morning stroll usu- 
ally takes him to the Jardin des Plantes or 
the Jardin d’Acclimatation, where he may 
often be seen absorbed in sketching or else 














FACSIMILES OF SELF-PORTRAITS MADE IN PEN AND INK BY EVERT 
VAN MUYDEN AND SENT TO HIS FRIENDS. 


(Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. Frederic Keppel.) 
in contemplating the fierce carnivora behind 


the bars. “It has even been found out,” says 
Mr. Keppel; who has written a short account 


the other illustrations, we take, with per- 
mission, from Mr. Keppel’s delightful essay, 
is very much reduced. 





THE many bad qualities of nitric acid as 
a biting agent, its dangerous fumes and un- 
even biting have led to many experiments 
to find a better mordant for the etcher. 
What is called “ Dutch mordant” has been 
found in practice to work well, and is rec- 
ommended by Professor Herkomer. Any 
one may prepare it : Take a stone jar of 
proper size, put into it one ounce of chlo- 
rate of potash, pour over that ten ounces of 
boiling water, and when the chlorate is dis- 
solved, add twenty ounces of cold water. 
Next measure out five ounces of pure hydro- 
chloric acid, dissolve in it a few small bits 
of zinc, and add to the contents of the stone 
jar. The mixture will be ready for use in 
an hour or two, Preserve in a glass bottle 
with a glass stopper. It can be used over 
and over again, like nitric acid, until it has 
taken up too much copper, which will be 
known by its turning a dark green color. 
A pale green does not matter. The action 
of “Dutch mordant” differs from that of 
nitric acid in that it bites very little at the 
sides of the lines. 
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BENGAL 


TIGERS. 


REDUCED FACSIMILE OF AN ETCHING BY EVERT VAN MUYDEN. 


(By courtesy of Messts. Frederick Keppel! Co,) 
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HINTS TO YOUNG ILLUSTRATORS, 
BY KATHARINE PYLE, 


(ConcLupED.) 

8 aes great difficulty to be surmounted by the 

novice is the fear of hiding the principal 
figure. Never be afraid 
of hiding one thing by 
another. Very often the 
story is told far better 
and more interestingly 
by the accessory than by 
the main figures. A very 
good example of this 
was a certain illustra- 
tion, “A Street Acci- 
dent.” You see the backs 
of thecurious crowd that 
has gathered around the 
fallen man; you feel 
that they are intently 
regarding his prostrate 
form, of which nothing 
is shown in the picture 
but the feet; a little 
street Arab is beckon- 
ing to an unseen boy up 
the street, and from an 
upper window leans a 
fat old woman with fold- 
ed arms and pipe in 
mouth, calmly and im- 
passively gazing down 
upon the excited group. 
Thisisart. If the story 
is too clearly told, the 
eye is satisfied at once 
and ceases to busy itself 
with the drawing; in- 
terest init is lost instead 
of being stimulated by 
it. 

The same principle 
may be applied, in an 
opposite direction, in 
the matter of a back- 
ground. To impart to 
your figure a_ vital, 
breathing interest, de- 
tail the background 
carefully and accurate- 
ly, keeping at the same 
time the sense of atmo- 
sphere and distance. 

A youth recently went 
to one of our best-known 
illustrators for advice, 
and brought an illustra- 
tion for his criticism. 
The poor fellow was in 





despair; he “could not “LION.” BY EVERT VAN MUYDEN. 


make the figures stand 

out.” He had general- 

ized and softened the background until it 
was hardly more than a blur, and had em- 
phasized the figures as much as possible ; 
yet he could not give them relief. 


The artist regarded the drawing for awhile 
in silence. At last he said: “ Suppose you 
reverse your process. Detail your back- 
ground so accurately and clearly that the 
mind is satisfied and can devote itself to the 
figures.” The advice was followed, and it 
was strange to see how the figures stood 
out into clearness and reality. The whole 








art seems to lie in the successful work- 
ing of reversals. For instance, in order 
to produce a feeling of motion, you must 
never force the action; let the feeling 





proceed from the contrast to something at 
rest. 

There is no black known to art that can 
produce in a picture the absolute sense of 
denseness and lack of light that can be pro- 
duced by a well-managed grayness. To 
make a feeling of intense light, subdue it. 
To try to force the observer to feel is the 
surest way to lose an 
effect. 

When there are to be 
several illustrations to 
an article, one may 
choose the minor inci- 
dents for portrayal ; but 
when there is to be only 
one, that one should rep- 
resent the key to the 
situation; or else the 
drawing should express 
in a general manner the 
ruling idea of the story. 

Above allotherthings, 
the work of an illustra- 
tor should be truthful, 
or at least it should 
seem to be. It is often 
some little characteristic 
touch in an illustration 
that gives it its special 
value as such: the pat- 
tern onapiece of lace, for 
instance ; or the soiled 
finger-marks near the 
knob of a door; or the 
knottiness and leathery 
texture of an old man’s 
hand. 

As to securing work, 
an illustrator who writes 
or who has friends who 
write can often intro- 
duce his illustrations in 
that way. Apart from 
this, perhaps as good a 
way as any other is to 
compose a few head- 
bands and _tail-pieces, 
or make a _ full-page 
drawing with a good 
“motif,” and submit it 
to an editor. But we 
would repeat that it is 
very important to know 
the scope of a publica- 
tion and its general style 
before proposing to be- 
come a contributor to 
it. Editors are always 
ready and willing to 
look at drawings, and 
are usually keen in de- 





FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL ETCHING. tecting the promise that 


may underlie even such 
as are unavailable ; but 
they are, naturally, apt to be prejudiced 
against persons who take up their time by 
submitting work of a class of subjects that 
suggests at once that the visitor has taken 

















“ BENGAL TIGER.” FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL ETCHING BY EVERT VAN MUYDEN. 
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no pains to acquaint himself in advance 
with what the publication would be most 
likely to need. 





THE FRONTISPIECE. 


Tue original of the engraving by Caspar 
Netscher which serves as our frontispiece 
this month is sometimes called “ Maid Pol- 
ishing a Kettle.” As an admirable example 
of that master of genre painting it is justly 
esteemed as one of the many gems of the 
Dutch school that hang in the Uffizi Palace. 
It was painted when he was only twenty-five 
years old, but at the height of his power. 
Netscher was born at Heidelberg in 1639, and 
died at the Hague in 1684. He was at first 
a pupil of Koster, at Arnheim, but it was 
Terburg, under whom he studied for some 
years, who inspired his style. 





GUSTAV CEDERSTROM. 


FREIHERR VON GusTAv OLAF CEDERSTROM, 
to give him his full name and title, born in 
Stockholm in 1845, may be called the histori- 
cal painter to the Swedish Government. His 
“ Death of Charles XII.,” which first won him 
fame, is one of the most popular pictures in 
Sweden, and is the first of a long series of 
historical paintings executed by order of the 
State. Our engraving of his picture, “ Christ 
Preaching to the Fishers,” is characteristic of 
his general style; realistic, to a degree of 
prosiness ; vigorous, firm, and compact, the 


picture tells its story directly and well, but ° 


with more energy than refinement, and with 
more sturdiness than spirituality. 





FRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND. 


apace some painters become so well ad- 
vertised through their own efforts or 
those of their friends that the mere mention 
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MRS, JOHN J. REDMOND, ARTIST. 


of their names suggests to the general public 
the whole side of that branch of art they 
may happen to represent, there are others, 




















































maybe of greater ability and more modesty, 
who are comparatively unknown outside the 
world of artists. The term unknown of 
course cannot apply literally to any one 
whose work ‘is as widely circulated through 
the medium of facsimile reproduction as that 
of a contributor to The Art Amateur—such 
as that, for instance, of the accomplished lady 
whose name heads our article ; still it isa 
fact that this is the first notice that has ap- 
peared in any American publication of one 
of the most admirable flower painters 
of the day. The same thing, by the way, 
could have been said about that other ex- 
cellent flower painter and valued contributor 
to The Art Amateur, Mrs. Clara Goodyear, 
before we availed ourselves of the privilege, 
a few months ago, of reviewing her work. 
Perhaps it is not out of place to recall her 
name in connection with that of the subject 
of the present notice, for there is much in 
common not only in the vigorous art of both 
ladies, but in their personal dignified reserve, 
which has shielded them from the attentions 
of the newspaper paragrapher—especially of 
the ubiquitous reporter of the “ newer jour- 
nalism.’’ It is easy to imagine: how the 
latter would have gloated over the discovery 
that Frieda Voelter had taught flower paint- 
ing at the court of Germany, with the 
princesses of Hohenlohe and of Baden 
among her pupils, and that at the court of 
Sweden and Norway she had instructed the 
Crown Princess. Still, these are interesting 
facts. It may be added that she was called 
to teach at the court of St. James, but had 
to decline the invitation for “ private rea- 
sons,” which it may not be indiscreet to sur- 
mise were not wholly unconnected with a 
contemplated change of name, and of a 
corresponding change of residence. 














* PINK RUSES.” 





A PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS, BY FRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND, 


THE DISH IS OF GREEN GLASS—THE BACKGROUND IS LIGHT. 
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STUDY OF STILL-LIFE IN WATER-COLORS. BY FRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND. 






THE TABLE-COVER IS BROWN ; THE BACKGROUND A DARK GRAYISH GREEN, 





ROSES ARE PINK ; THE JAR IS OF GLAZED GREEN EARTHENWARE ; THE PURPLE PLUMS ARE IN A STRAWBERRY BASKET. 
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Although the taste of Mrs. Redmond is 
for flowers and not figure painting, there are 
circumstances connected with her career 
that remind one of her famous country- 
woman, Angelica Kauffmann. It is due to 
her to add at once, though, that she is an in- 
finitely better artist in her specialty than 
that greatly overrated court favorite of the 
last century was in hers. 

Born at Thun, Switzerland, she became a 
pupil of the noted flower painter, Teresa 
Hegg, and while very young had classes of 
her own, which included several Americans. 
She also taught at the Art Museum of Berne. 

When Mrs. Redmond, about ten years ago, 
made her first visit to America, she intended 
to remain but a year or two, but New York 
has been her home ever since. Thesummer 
months she and her husband spend in 
Europe. On these annual trips she takes 
with her a chosen little band of pupils, who 
profit not only by her own tuition, but by 
the experience and advice of Mr. Redmond, 
who is well and favorably known as a land- 
scape painter. Mrs. Redmond’s art, by the 
way, is somewhat oddly complemented by 
that of her husband, not only as.to class of 
subject—he confining himself to landscape 
and figures, and she herself to flowers and 
still life—but also to their respective medi- 
ums of expression; for while. he works 
mostly in oil colors, she works wholly in 
water-colors and pastels, 

It should be added that Mrs. Redmond 
has a decided talent for designing which has 
been applied toward the production of some 
of the most beautiful American silks that we 
have seen. Her feeling. for color seems to 
be unerring, and her employment of. it is 
either exquisitely delicate or robustly dec- 
orative, as occasion’may‘demand. What is 
rarer in a modern flower painter is the gen- 
eral excellence of her drawing. While in no 
way assertive, her careful academic training 
in this respect must be recognized at once by 
the discerning critic. 





BACKGROUNDS FOR FLOWERS. 





It is important in a flower composition 
that the background should either harmo- 
nize with or offer a contrast to the domi- 
nant note of color. A bunch of violets, for 
instance, will look well on a ground of duller 
violet gray, which is in harmony with it, or 
on a ground of yellow, which is a contrast. 
It will do well on brown, which is also in 
contrast with both the leaves and the flowers, 
and makes their colors look brighter ; but 
hardly on red, which robs the flowers of 
their color and makes them look almost 


‘gray, while it brings out the green of thé 


leaves more than is necessary. Neverthe- 
less, a little red in a picture in which there 
is a large mass of violet almost always looks 
well; but that red becomes then the domi- 
nant note, and the violet only an accessory. 


“ VIOLETS.” 


MRS. FRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND’S SUGGESTIONS 
FOR THE TREATMENT OF HER PICTURE IN 
WATER-COLORS. 

(See Color Supplement.) 


F hh laying in the drawing of the glass, 
the vase, and the leaves correctly (in sim- 
ple, clean light outline), and of the violets as 
near as possible without going into detail of 
every little petal, begin with painting the 
violets. Put in the whole bunch with the 
lightest shade, thin Rose Madder and Co- 
balt Blue, and leave the white centres bare 
wherever you can. Outside of this, how- 
ever, do not leave many white specks all 
through the bunch, for there are none, and 
the high lights in violets are not white but 
light purple. While thisis drying lay in the 
leaves in the same way, always starting with 
the lightest tint, which in this case is Cobalt 
and Yellow Ochre. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to lay these in flat—in fact, it is all the 
better if you blend in the shadows while 
you work, directly and while wet. The sort 
of a medium green, between the lightest 
shade and the darkest shadow, is almost 
everywhere made of Gamboge and Cobalt, 
and according to the shade some Indian 
Yellow or New Blue mixed with it, or some 
Sap Green. Of course, it is always under- 
stood that a number of different shades of 
green can be made with these different 
colors, and that it is simply a matter of tak- 
ing more of the one or the other to make it 
so. The darkest greens are made with Olive 
Green, with Antwerp Blue or New Blue 
added, sometimes also a bit of Rose Mad- 
der if the Green be too crude otherwise, or 
Antwerp Blue and Raw Siena. The vio- 
lets themselves can now be touched again 
with the second shade of purple made of the 
same thing, Rose Madder and Cobalt Blue. 
Even the third one is made of the same, 
put over it again with more Rose Madder 
and less Cobalt, so that it. should not dry 
too cold. For the darkest spots and holes 
Crimson Lake and New Blue can be substi- 
tuted. Never under any circumstances use 
any of the ready-made purples, like Mauve, 
etc. They are entirely too crude and hard for 
anything in nature. There is a light touch 
of green in the centre of the violets, and the 
small touches of white wherever they were 
not left out, as they ought to be, can be put 
on with Chinese White. I should not advise 
finishing the violets entirely by themselves, 
but rather to keep- working at the whole 
study more or less all-the time, so as to get 
the values, which is always of the last im- 
portance. The gray jar is put in almost in 
one touch, with the high lights carefully left 
white, and is done with Neutral Tint, used 
thin in the light part. A touch-of Orange 
Cadmium in places where it shows some 
yellow, and the deepest shadows worked 
into it while wet with strong Neutral Tint 
and atouch of Raw Siena. The green re- 
flection of the glass is also touched right in 
with some thin Viridian. The best thing is 
to wet the jar all over first (with the excep- 
tion of the high lights), the surface of it be- 
ing so smooth and shiny and without any 
texture of any kind that the colors must all 
blend in together and not be patched after 
it has dried. As for the glass, the most 
difficult thing of the whole study, give it first 
a tone all over, except the gold border, of the 
thinnest Viridian, except the strong line of 
white, and the lightest part of it down along 
the glassy surface. There it is a trifle yel- 
lowish, and may have a faint touch of Hook- 
er’s Green. Then put on the second tone 
of light Viridian wherever it is deeper, and 
in places where it is a trifle grayer mix some 
Rose Madder with it, always putting one 
thin tone over the other; the darkest tones 
are done with Viridian, Rose Madder, and 
Cobalt Blue, and the stems may havea touch 
of Olive Green. It is almost impossible to 


do it all in transparent colors, the surface of 
the glass reflecting everything about. Some 
reflections and high lights may be put on at 
last with thick White and Viridian, and 
White and Cadmium. The little gold bor- 
der has Cadmium, clear Gamboge, Raw and 
Burnt Siena for the shadows. The fore- 
ground is mostly done with thin Neutral 
Tint, and where the glass reflects, some 
Viridian blended into it. In places it has 
some Cobalt, in others Olive Green mixed 
with the Neutral Tint. The shadows under 
the leaves and flowers are also done with 
the same, but stronger. The deepest shad- 
ow'in the background behind the violets is 
Neutral Tint and Raw Siena. 


CONVENTIONAL ORNAMENT. 





In using plant forms as ornament, we 
require a more exact symmetry than ex- 
ists in nature. The most formally grow- 
ing plant never repeats itself exactly line for 
line on each side of the stem. But the eye 
takes pleasure in such exact repetition when 











VIOLETS. BY E. M. HALLOWELL, 


it occurs in art. Nevertheless, we do not ad- 
vise the young designer to draw one half of 
his plant and then trace it for the other half. 
Better rely on the eye and the feeling that 
everybody naturally has for “balance.” 
Again, in regard to repetition, while a greater 
degree of regularity than obtains in nature 
will be agreeable, it should not be the lifeless 
regularity so easily obtained by mechanical 
means. On the contrary, where such means 
must be used, as in printing and stencilling, 
the designer’s effort should be to obviate the 
resulting monotony as much as possible by 
introducing a calculated disorder into his 
“repeat” or by making its boundaries ir- 
regular, or by making his pattern so rich 
and complicated that its repetition cannot be 
too easily traced. The old designers were 
not troubled in this way, for their machinery 
did not work as exactly as ours. They 
could indulge in bold and obvious ‘‘ repeats,” 
sure that the hand work or imperfect ma- 
chine work by which their designs were car- 
ried out would introduce a sufficient element 
of variety. The constant effort of the Greek 
stone-cutter we were told was to repeat his 
copy exactly ; but no two ones of a Greek 
moulding are exactly the same. The prin- 
ciple of alternation, shown in the change from 
upright to horizontal in stem and branch 
and upright again in the young spray, is sub- 
ject to the same remarks ; the contrast which 
is implied in this alternance is in nature 
softened by delicate curves at the points 
of juncture. These curves are sometimes 
exaggerated, sometimes omitted in art, ac- 
cording as a bold or a luxuriant effect is de- 
sired. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT PAINTING PANSI/ES. 


Wirth the return of Spring comes the usual batch of requests for as- 
sistance in painting that seemingly most popular of all flowers—the 
pansy. What better thing can we suggest to these inquirers than that 
they study the flowers themselves, in connection, perhaps, with some 
of The Art Amateur color studies of pansies, which to the beginner 
no doubt will be very useful in indicating the proper direction of the 
strokes of the brush. The sheet comprising a variety of sprays and little 
bunches of pansies will be more suggestive than the actual composi- 
tions or pictures. Some of the practical hints to the amateur oil 
painter which the artist, Miss Thum, originally sent us with these 
studies will bear repetition now, somewhat condensed. 

The shadows express the form of the flower even more than the out- 
line does, and so they must be carefully indicated as to intensity and 
color. They seem to jest with the beginner, and hide and mock him 
in a very elfish way. Have you not seen many a pansy painted that 
was only a fair representation of a pressed pansy, because the painter 
of it occupied himself solely with the purple spots and the yellow 
splashes, and did not notice in the abruptness of these changes that 
the yellow petal curved softly out of sight, or that the purple petal 
advanced some of its sombre folds into prominence? 

A pansy of great simplicity is all purple. The upper large petals 
are of a lighter tint than the lower three, so where the light strikes 
that uplifted one it is of a light lilac color. Rose Madder and Per- 
manent Blue, with white, may be the colorsemployed. Inthe shadows 
here no reflected tint from any surrounding object seems able to mod- 
ify the strong, deep purple of its natural color; so we will paint it 
with the blue and red just mentioned without the white. We will put 
it on thickly, but if even then it will not grow dark enough, we will 
add a little black. One of the greatest charms of a dark purple 
pansy is its velvety texture. How is this made apparent to the eye? 
You see, on looking at the purple petal, that where it turns or 
bends there is a faint whitish bloom. It is whitest on the most 
prominent point, and fades gradually into the purple darkness of 
the local color, Imitate this with an oil-thinned skim of white paint 
dragged lightly over the purple color you have already painted. Do 
not let it mix with the purple, and do not have too much of it. The 
green of the sepal shows under the petals of this pansy as a small 
green spot. 

Another all purple pansy shows us only its back. Here the flower 
does not care to waste velvet effects on the underside, and so the 
shadows do not swallow up the light so completely as in the front- 
faced view. The color is less vivid, the shadows are dark, and the 
lights higher, but none of them have the rich depths and lights seen 
in the pansy that faces us. The sepals of 
this and of a closed blossom near it, and the 
leaves connected with the closed blossom, 
are painted with the Zinober Greens, and 
white, yellow and brown added to the 
shadows. The tender green stalk of the 
pansy is smooth and glistening ; so . ‘ 
note where the high light strikes it. 
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EXPRESSION IN ANIMALS: THE DOG. 


LARGE part of expres- 

sion, particularly in the 
lower animals, is due to habits 
that have become associated, 
so that one act almost neces- 
sitates another. This is seen 
very plainly in dogs. It must 
have been noticed by every 
one who has studied their 
movements that nose, eyes, 
and ears move to- 
gether, and that 
NY when the animal 
is at all attentive, 
although the ob- 
ject’ makes no 
noise and _ has 
no distinguishing 
smell, the nostrils 
twitch and the 










QG Years are raised, 


while the eyes 
and head follow 
its movements. 
In five out of the six illustrations on this 
page it will be seen that the ears are raised, 
although in only one is there any appar- 
ent source of noise. It is only the wet and 
shivering animal, too miserable for the mo- 
ment to attend to anything, that keeps his 
earslowered. The reason of this peculiarity, 
which is a very important one to remember, 
is that in the dog the senses of smelling and 
hearing are developed much more nearly on 
a level with the sense of sight 
than is the case with us. The 
animal has. become habituated 
to using all three senses together, 
and each organ puts itself ina 
state of attention even when there 
is nothing in especial for it to 
attend to. The famished street 
cur which is devouring his meat, 
and is entirely absorbed in the 
act, has his ears cocked as much 
as the bull-dog, which is’ evi- 
dently listening. In man the 
opposite case is more notable ; 
for he instinctively turns his eyes 
in the direction of any sound to 
which he wishes to listen, the 
resuj: of a long dependence on ; 
the eve as the main source of information. 
Another movement that is generally asso- 
ciated with a state of attention is the raising 
of one of the forelegs, as is seen in two of 
the Italian grayhounds in our illustrations. 
In each of these it now merely signifies that 
the dog is interested in what is going on. 
The same movement may be observed in 
cats and all animals of the cat tribe, but 
only when there is a practical purpose for 





it; as when the animal is advancing cau- 
tiously on its prey. A curious instance is 
mentioned by Darwin of a dog which, when 
pleased, and not permitted to lick his owner's 
hand, licked the air instead. But this was 
an individual case and not a general habit. 
The movements of the tail, as everybody 
knows, are very expressive in the dog. It is 
raised in anger and defiance, and at the 


same time the-long hair of the neck and 
shoulders bristles up, adding to the apparent 





ssize and strength of the animal, and serving 
to cow his opponent. On the contrary, the 
tail is lowered and drawn close to the body 
between the legs when the dog, so to speak, 
retires into himself, when he is occupied 
with some internal pain or pleasure, or ap- 
prehension of the like. In such cases the 
whole body is drawn together; and this is 


expressive of. what might be taken to be . 


quite contrary states, for instance, in the 
dog at the top of the page, absorbed in his 
meal, and in that at the bottom, equally 
absorbed in the sensation of cold which he 
feels. The fighting state is shown in the 
two pictures, in the first of which a mongrel 
dog is getting ready to attack another, and 
in the second has thrown himself upon the 
enemy and fastened his teeth in the flesh of 
the neck. 

The expression of affection is very well 
known and easily understood. The dog de- 
sires and expects to be caressed. Accord- 





ingly he puts himself into a proper posture, 
lowering his body, raising his head, and 
moving forward with a flexuous motion to 
bring all parts of his back in succession 
under the caressing hand. When in high 
spirits, or much excited, the elevator mus- 
cles generally are put in action; both 
head and tail are raised, and the dog 
walks with a high step. In the contrary 
case the depressor muscles act, and head, 
ears, and tail droop, and the animal seems 
to make hiinself small. In fighting and 
snarling the upper lip is drawn back to 
bare the teeth; but 
if mischief is not 
really meant, it is so 
on one side only— 
namely, that turned 
toward the enemy. 
‘The opposite of the 
proper fighting atti- 
tude is often seen 
when dogs play with 
one another or with 
their master. Then, 
full confidence is 
shown by rolling on 
the back, with legs 
loosely bent. It is 
safe to put your hand 
in the mouth of a dog 
who does this; for if 
he were not in a very 
friendly frame _ of 
mind he would not 
put himself so completely at your mercy. 

Dogs sometimes smile, or come as near to 











itas they can. The lips are drawn back and 
the nostrils are drawn upward; and this 
action is usually followed by a short bark, 
which in such cases seems very much like 
laughter. 

The little grayhound in the central picture 
has his ears raised and thrown back and his 
tail tucked between his legs. The attack 
which is going on near him has made him 
apprehensive, and he acts as if he were run- 
ning away from a more powerful dog; the 
ears are thrown back the better to hear the 
approach of the pursuer ; the tail is drawn 
in to be out of his reach. The same action 





is frequently exhibited when the dog is 
merely running in sport. 

Some animals allied to the dog, as wolves, 
jackals, and foxes, show a few of these ex- 
pressive movements, but not nearly so plain- 
ly as the dog, who doubtless 
owes his much greater ability to 
express his feelings to his long 
association with man, who must 
have early learned to understand 
them and responded to their in- 
dications. Still almost all are 
movements which were original- 
ly useful in themselves, though 
most are now of use only as a 
sort of gesture language of the 
emotions. RoGEer RiorDAn. 


“How long should one allow 
for the drying of a picture in oil 
colors ?” a correspondent asks. 
A well-known painter says: “ For 
a lightly laid-in picture, twenty-four hours ; 
for a very heavily impasted ore, at least four 
days, and if possible.a week. This is with 
the understanding that no dryers are used in 
the painting. All dryers are to be avoided, 
if possible, as the best of them produce an 
unnatural action of the pigments in drying. 
No raw picture should be varnished. A 
little French retouching varnish will bring 
the dead color out sufficiently. When the 
picture is a year old it may be perma- 
nently varnished; if you can make up 
your mind to wait two years to give it 


its dress suit, it will be all the better for 
the picture.’ 
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DOG STUDIES 
BY 
FRENCH PAINTERS. 






































I—CRAYON DRAWING. 
By EUGENE FROMENTIN. 

Il.—WOOD ENGRAVING. 
BY MEAULLE, AFTER 
PENCII DRAWINGS BY 
HENRI REGNAULT. 


14 tp 1II.—PEN DRAWINGS. By 
at Fs O. T. DE PENNE. 
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MRS. LEONARD'S TALKS TO HER PUPILS. 


THE NARCISSUS. 
For brush practice let us choose the nar- 
cissus next. At this season of the year you 
can study it from nature. You will 
note the creamy white of the petals 
and the yellow calyx, which seems 
to be fluted and edged with a line 
of red. The narcissus lends itself 
admirably to decoration, the lines 
are so graceful and at the same 
time strong and effective. The 
flowers look exquisitely delicate 
and fresh against a soft green 
background, and relieved against 
dark green or gold, with the flow- 
ers outlined in black, the effect is 
very rich. Be careful not to use 
too many of the flowers in any dec- 
oration. Two or three blossoms, 
with their long stems loosely dis- 
posed, will look much better than 
a bunch of sixorseven. Study the 
Japanese treatment of these flow- 
ers, and you will understand better 
what I mean. 
In painting the large white pet- 
als, reserve for the high lights the 
untouched white of the china. Put 
in the shadows with Brown Green 
and atouch of MossGreen V. Vary 
the tone by adding a little Mixing 
Yellow and sometimes a little Yel- 
low Brown. Do not paint each 
petal exactly like the other. The 
centres being a delicate yellow, use 
for them Mixing Yellow and occa- 
sionally a touch of Silver Yellow. 
Put in the little fluted edge with 
Violet-of-Iron and Deep Red Brown. The 
immediate centre must be made a little 
darker with Yellow Brown—just sharp, 
little touches. On the stem, about two 
inches from the blossom, you will find 
an extra brown covering, something like a 
little, ragged hood—a delightfully decora- 
tive characteristic. Use forit Yellow Brown 
(pale), shaded with Violet-of-Iron 
and Yellow Brown. Paint the stems 
with Moss Green V and Brown 
Green. For the leaves you will 
need the same colors, with addi- 
tional touches of Dark Green No. 7. 
Sometimes a little Night Green 
may be added to give a bluer tone. 
These flowers, without loss of effect, 
may be used very small in connec- 
tion with the prevalent Rococo 
scroll and medallion style of dec- 
oration. Study them closely, and 
you will find in them great possi- 
bilities. Do not be satisfied by 
merely painting a spray or so of 
the flowers, but work them into a 
design. An exceedingly rich treat- 
ment would be to make them en- 
tirely in raised paste, to be after- 
ward covered solidly with gold, and 
relieved against a dark maroon 
background. 


JONQUILS. 


These also are decorative flowers. 
In using them for tall vases, the 
stems may be inclined gracefully 
around the vase without distorting 
their natural growth. We must not 
draw the stem perpendicular with 
the vase, but incline it a little. 
The blossoms must be distributed 
over the surface where the spots 
of color will show to the best ad- 
vantage. Like narcissi, jonquils are not 
good in decoration when massed. Be satis- 
fied with two or three well drawn and well 
placed. The bell-shaped part of the flower 
is painted with Mixing Yellow.shaded with 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


Silver Yellow. Keep the yellows light and 
transparent. The outer leaves are put in 
with Silver Yellow (pale) and occasional 
touches of Brown Green No. 6 and Yellow 
Brown. You will find on the stems the 
same little, ragged, shrivelled hood-like cov- 
ering that we noticed in the narcissus. 
Use for it Yellow Brown shaded with a 


CUPID PANEL DECORATIONS. BY F. WIDNMANN. 


(FIFTH OF THE SERIES BEGUN LAST MONTH.) 


little Brown 4 and sometimes Violet-of- 
Iron. The leaves are long and narrow and 
follow the stems closely. 

The new Doulton decorations with jon- 
quils are very charming, and I advise you to 
study them. The flowers are disposed 
against clouded backgrounds of greenish 
gray with occasional turquoise effects. These 


CUPID PANEL DECORATIONS. BY F. WIDNMANN. 


(SIXTH AND LAST OF THE SERIES BEGUN LAST MONTH.) 


decorations are in underglaze, but do not 
mind that ; for even so, there is much to be 
learned from them after you have studied 
the flower from nature. A tall flower-hold- 
er would look charming with a ground of 


dark green with the flowers drawn sharply 
against it, the long stems and leaves twist- 
ing about the base and the blossoms coming 
onto a band of rich gold. Jonquils also 
look well against an Oriental Yellow back- 
ground, especially if outlined with black, 
which would impart to them a semi-con- 
ventional treatment. 

Avoid using much Orange Yel- 
low ; it has a heavy, opaque char- 
acter quite contrary tothat of Mix- 
ing or Silver Yellow. The latter 
fires with a beautiful glaze—a very 
essential thing in china painting. 
Silver Yellow is best for tinting. 

AZALEAS. 

These flowers always recall to 
me the work from the Royal Berlin 
Factory, where some decorators 
treat them with remarkable skill. 
You will find it well worth while to 
study the productions of this fac- 
tory. 

The petals of the azalea are large 
and usually white, with pink or red 
spots on them; the stamens are 
numerous and long, shooting up 
from the centre like the sprays of 
a fountain. They may be shaded 
with Brown Green No. 6 and Yel- 
low Brown. Leave the white china 
clear for the high lights. For the 
stamens use Brown Green, Yellow 
Brown, and put the tips in with 
Deep Red Brown. A little touch 
of Deep Red Brown on the petals 
will give them a warmer effect. 

If you carry out the idea of a 
Royal Berlin decoration, surround 
the azaleas—using only one or two 
together—with shadowy blossoms, 
sometimes daisies, sometimes fine 

petal blossoms, all enveloped, as it were, in 
atmospheric mist. These blossoms should 
be only an accessory to the principal decora- 
tion, and be used only to bring out and en- 
hance the beauty of the azaleas themselves 
You will find the rich browns and reds of 
the Royal Berlin particularly adaptable to 
the representation of the small decorative 
blossoms surrounding the azaleas. 
To make the decoration more com- 
plete, Rococo scroll work of raised 
paste should be also used. Such 
semi-conventional treatments are 
very charming ; for while they per- 
mit you to work directly from na- 
ture, yet by the balancing of your 
color, the arranging of your flow- 
ers to conform to the shape you are 
decorating, and introducing scrolls 
or touches of enamel by way of 
ornament, you save your work from 
being too realistic. 

Remember that in ceramic paint- 
ing you cannot be too neat. Dec- 
orated china is intended to be 
handled, rather than looked at 
from a distance. 

The flowers that we have been 
talking about should be painted 
with a square shader No. 5. _ Bal- 
sam of Copaiba is the best me- 
dium, because you must keep the 
color open a little longer than when 
you are painting small flowers. 

Learn to make each stroke or 
sweep of the brush tell, but there 
must not be any streaks or marks 
after it. Only practice will help 
you, and as you proceed you will be 
able to do more and more for the 
first firing. Keep your eyes open, 
and you will find suggestions for 
decoration in every flower. Try to 

utilize them in design, but have them drawn 
on paper before you transfer them to the 
china. In this way it will not take long 
for you to produce something original 
and good, Anna B. LEONARD. 
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FIGURE PAINTING. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF THE 
SET OF MUSICAL CUPID MEDALLIONS, 


BY C, E, BRADY. 


HE two medallion designs of musical cu- 
pids we give this month complete the 
set of six, four having been given in the pre- 
ceding number of The Art Amateur. These 
beautiful designs may be treated in various 
ways. For the first suggestion we take the 
boy with the triangle, though any of the 
others might be similarly treated. For the 
flesh tint use a scant third of Carnation 2 
and two thirds Ivory Yellow, and make a 
gray with Brunswick Black and a very little 
English or German Rose, neutralized with 
Yellow Brown. Lay in the figure with the 
flesh tint and model with gray, while the 
color is wet, using lavender enough to keep 
it open. Notice that nearly the whole figure 
is gray or half tint. And although the 
highest light seems to come quite to the out- 
lines on the right side, there should be a 
little gray worked in on that side to round 
up the figure; and also,-while the light 
seems quite as strong on the left arm as on 
the right shoulder, it must be grayer, in order 
to bring the shoulder forward. Strengthen 
the shadows with a warmer color, carefully 
stippled on after the work has been dried, on 
no account disturbing the first coat. Pre- 
serve the reflected light down the shadow 
side, and warm it up with a very faint touch 
of Yellow Brown. Use more Carnationanda 
little Brown 108 in the strong touches. The 
cheeks, lips, the tips of the elbows, and the 
toes need to be warmed np very slightly with 
Carnation. A warm touch in the nostril and 
parting of the lips will indicate those fea- 
tures sufficiently. Guard against getting the 
eyes too strong ; the slightest touch of color 
will suggest blue eyes or brown. The lines 
defining the lids should be warm, and the 
brow needs only a stronger touch of warm 
gray. In like manner the hair, having been 
put in with Pearl Gray and Yellow Brown, 
or Ivory Yellow and Black, modelled up deli- 
cately with Brown 17 or Finishing Brown, 
with a few touches of Brown 108 to make 
the strongest shadows, will give ash blond 
or golden, or dark brown, according to the 
way the colors are managed. Pearl Gray 
and Brown 17 will make the trunks of trees. 
As the foliage is nearly all in shadow, onlya 
few leaves will show brighter than a gray 
green. The flowers also will be mostly in 
subdued tones and the whole subordinate to 
the figure. 
Instead of painting these designs in colors, 
a dainty effect may be produced by the fol- 
lowing treatment: After making a very 
delicate drawing of the whole, tint it with 
Light Coffee or Turtle Dove Gray. Remove 
the color entirely from the figure and 
drapery, and mostly from the other parts. 
Fill in with a coat of Ivory Yellow while 
the whole is wet, so that the edges may be 
kept soft. On no account must this be 
strong enough to cause it to fire up yellow, 
but sufficient only to imitate the soft light 
in an ivory carving. Then model the figure 
up with gray, using warm brown in the 
shadows. The accessories should partake 
more of the color of the background, and 
the drapery might have a very slight indi- 
cation of color, but only a suggestion, and 
in harmony with the ivory tones of the rest. 
It will need two fires to bring this up prop- 
erly. At the second, after giving the back- 
ground a thin coat of color to work on, 
stipple the whole with delicate touches in 
the same manner asa face is worked. It 
gives more atmosphere than the flat tint of 
the pad, and as it is also necessary to indi- 
cate shadows cast by the raised parts which 
would break the flat tinting, it is proper to 
keep the whole of one texture. The object 
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CHESTNUT FOLIAGE, IN JAPANESQUE STYLE, BY G, ROCHEGROSSE, 


is not to imitate an ivory carving, as that 
would require certain effects that could only 
be produced by shading a model, but to 
make a monochrome suggested by it. 
Daintiness must characterize the whole, but 
some sharp touches are needed to give vigor 
and decision. 

Very pretty variations can be made of this 
scheme. Persons having rare old cameos 
can follow out the soft colors of shells and 
semi-precious stones used for this purpose. 
An easier way is to make them a delicate 
monochrome of any color, such as the new 
Delft Green (a lovely tint), Brown 17, Chest- 
nut Brown, Violet-of-Iron, or Deep Red 
Brown. Violet and blues can also be man- 
aged by keeping them down with pearl gray. 
In fact, pearl and warm grays should be 
used with all these colors, to soften and 
glaze them. 

We may now consider the settings, a sub- 
ject that admits of almost unlimited elabora- 























NATIVE JAPANESE TREATMENT OF FOLIAGE 
(PEACH BLOSSOMS.) 


tion, so that lightness and daintiness be pre- 
served. If painted in flesh tints with light 
clouded backgrounds they might well be 
used on a plate of underglaze blue, that 
has the whole surface, except a small circle 
in the centre, tinted. This could be bor- 
dered with a band of flat gold, outlined with 
tiny dots of raising, and chased with the 
burnisher in a simple design. Or the band 
could be filled with a row of pearls (white 
enamel) set in raised gold, with a not too 
heavy ornament of gold and enamels on the 
blue border. In other cases with tinted 
borders of some light and harmonizing color, 
and perhaps a pretty ornament in the ware, 
to relieve the edge. The gold work could 
be kept around the design after the manner 
of a little frame, more or less elaborate. 
Mountings for miniatures give good sug- 
gestions. This for plates, which seems the 
first use for them, as it allows the whole set 
to be seen together. 


THE ** DELFT GREEN” SUPPLEMENT, 


Tue plaque design of ‘“ Washington’s 
Headquarters,” by Mr. Charles Volkmar, of 
course need not be treated in monochrome, 
although the new “ Delft Green” is very in- 
viting for that purpose. A color scheme for 
underglaze, suggested by the artist himself, 
is: pink for the centre (the house and land- 
scape), greenish orange for the border, and 
goid bands. 

Our contributor, Miss C. E. Brady, is 
charmed with the handling; she says: “It 
should be followed as a guide in the treat- 
ment of all similar subjects. I wish to call 
particular attention to the manner of its ex- 
ecution. It is to this that it owes its charm, 
for a proper handling may invest the most 
commonplace object with an interest that 
the clumsy brush loses for one far more 
picturesque. Note with what care all details 
are given—not in mechanical lines, but in 
most playful and delicate touches, not one 
of which is unnecessary. Mark the breadth 
of light and shade, in flat, clean washes, 
with such afterwork as the shadows behind 
the fence in simple tints only. We have 
here, in fact, a pen sketch slightly washed 
with water-color, and there is no reason why 
the same artistic treatment should not 
be followed in the painting on china. If 
the reader cannot use the pen delicately 
enough, let him substitute the brush, but let 
him carry out the same idea. It would be 
much easier to leave the tinting of the whole 
plate for a second fire ; but if it be necessary 
to do it for one, let the sketch be made with 
as few and delicate lines as possible. Tint 
the plate, dry it thoroughly, then lay in the 
broad shadows without disturbing the color 
under. Afterward put in the lines and then 
such stronger touches as may be neces- 
Sary.” 
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BOTANICAL HINTS FOR PAINTERS. 


In painting flowers, as well as other sub- 
jects, it is not always that which is the most 
interesting from the usual point of view 
that best repays the painter. Asa rule, the 
fashionable florists’ flowers are to be avoid- 
ed. They have little vitality, fade quickly, 
and, even when fresh cut, are apt to havea 
sickly look, being rather heaps of petals 
than flowers. This is owing to the practice 
of forcing production, and of sacrificing 
the health of the plant in order to get the 
largest possible number of flowers from it 
in the season. The painter wants good, 
healthy, well-grown flowers with plenty of 
foliage to set them off, and if he intends 
to make a specialty of flower-painting, he 
will do well to select strong plants and care 
for them himself. 

The flower painter should know a little 
botany, just as the figure painter should 
know a little anatomy, if only enough to 
distinguish readily the more important parts 
and to avoid being puzzled by the strange 
appearances which they sometimes take on. 
From root to flower each part of a plant is 
to be studied. It should be noted, in the 
first place, that all plants are double ; that 
from a point of union at or near the ground 
the roots radiate downward and the branch- 
es or leaves upward. In addition to this, 
there is a right and left symmetry or bal- 
ance, as in the case of animals, though not 
nearly so marked. This last is due to grav- 
ity; and it will often be remarked that the 
plant or tree after nearly losing its balance 
by branching in one direction ensures its 
equilibrium and relieves the strain on the 
roots by branching just as far on the oppo- 
site side. 

The stems of plants take various names, 
according to the way in which they act tow- 
ard gravity. The stem of a plant which 
grows upright is called ‘‘ erect ;” if it trains 
along the ground, like wintergreen, it is 
called “ procumbent ;” “ramping” when it 
climbs, like ivy ; “ clasping’”’ when it attach- 
es itself to its support by tendrils, like the 
vine; and “twining” when it winds around 
its support, like the morning-glory or the 
hop. 

Of leaves there are many different kinds, 
which the student will soon learn to distin- 
guish at sight by what an artist would call 
their “character."’ But mistakes as to this 
character will be less likely to occur if he 
notes that it depends chiefly upon two mat- 
ters. One is the “venation” of the leaf; 
that is to say, the arrangement of the veins 
or nerves that run through and support its 
softer parts; and the other is the way in 
which it is attached to the stem. If it has 
a long leaf-stalk, or “ petiole,” it is “ petio- 
lated.” If it starts direct from the stalk it- 
self, it is “sessile,” or “seated.” Leaves 
are “compound” when from a common leaf 
stalk others spring, as in the case of the 
ailanthus. Frequently it happens that sim- 
ple leaves look very much like these; but 
the single leaflet cannot in these cases be 
pulled apart from the central leaf stalk with- 
out tearing it. Such leaves as that of the 
chestnut, which are among those that look 
compound but are simple, are called “ pal- 
mate,’’ because they present something of 
the appearance of a hand with the fingers 
open. The commonest type of venation 
shown in such leaves, as those of the rose, 
the elm, the beech, is “ feather-veined.” 
All grasses, including the grain-producing 
sorts and the bamboo, are “ parallel-veined.” 
When there is a network of fine veins, as in 
the ranunculus, the leaf is “ net-veined.” 
There are often small leaflets attached to 
the base of the leaf-stalk, as in the rose. 
These are called “stipules.” And there are 
leaf-like appendages to some flowers with- 
out any distinct venation, which are called 
“bracts.” 

A flower is usually a good deal more com- 


plex than people who have not given any 
particular study to it suppose it to be. To 
the landscape painter it is only a dot of 
blue, or red, or yellow that enlivens the 
green of his foreground. But to the flower 
painter it is a beautiful piece of organic 
form, deserving to be studied in detail and 
with attention. Again, there are flowers 
which the botanist recognizes as such, al- 
though they are nothing but little bunches 
of yellow or greenish threads, but which 
have little or no attraction for the flower 
painter. It is well for him to know, how- 
ever, that these little threads are among the 
essential parts of every flower. Those with 
little brownish or yellow heads attached are 
the “stamens.” The heads are the “an- 
thers,” and contain the “pollen,” the fine, 
dust-like substance which fertilizes the seed- 
vessel. Among the stamens usually stands 
the “ pistil,” with a flat, viscous head, which 
catches the pollen as it falls from the an- 
thers. The pistil, though very small, is a 
hollow tube opening into the “ovary” or 
seed-vessel, at the base of the flower, and 
which, ripening, becomes the fruit. The 
colored leaves, called “ petals,” surrounding 
these organs, are not essential to the flower. 
They serve only to protect these essential 
parts and to attract insects, which carry the 
pollen from plant to plant. Wherever the 
little yellow threads show, therefore, be- 
tween the petals, they ought to be indicated, 
not only because they look pretty, as they 
often do, but because of their importance. 
The whole flower, including the petals, 
which, taken together, are called the “ co- 
rolla,” is most commonly seated in a little 
greenish cup called the “calyx.” Some- 
times it happens that the calyx is not green, 
but brightly colored, as in the fuchsia, and 
sometimes it is hard to distinguish it from 
the corolla, as in all lilies. 
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CHINA AND GLASS DECORATION. 


Dinner Plate, No. 1780.—This raised paste and 
jewel decoration is by Miss Anna M. Thomas, one 
of the most accomplished pupils of our valued con- 
tributor, Mrs. Anna B. Leonard. It would be espe- 
cially rich over blue underglaze, in the manner sug- 
gested in The Art Amateur last month; but it is 
very chaste over the plain white china or a delicate 
tint. Follow exactly the daré lines and ornaments 
in solid paste, leaving the lighter parts of the orna- 


ments (which are outlined in paste lines) for the flat ° 


gold. The circles which are surrounded by paste 
dots are intended for settings of jewels or little drops 
of enamel. A band: of flat gold covers the design 
of paste and entire space between the two inner 
circles of paste dots or beading. It is very nec- 
essary to have that band of plain gold very smooth 
and the circles quite perfect ; otherwise the plate will 
at once look amateurish. There is a row of paste 
dots on the outer edge of plate, which must be 
covered with a /zne of gold, instead of each dot be- 
ing covered separately. 


The Jelly Dish, No. 1783.—For glass-painting 
the pedch blossoms should be done in pink enamel. 
They should be shaded after the first firing with 
Rose Purple, transparent color. The calyxes and 
stems should be done in brown enamel, and the 
stamens in the centres should be raised in enamel, 
worked over with Rose Purple. 


The Peach Blossoms (for China Painting).—Make 
one or two of the most prominent blossoms in each 
group with yellow Carmine, the others with Rose 
Pompadour, and model up with a gray of Carmine 
and Apple Green. The stamens are Deep Purple 
tipped with pale yellow. Cut out tiny dots with 
the scraper and fill in with Mixing Yellow. For the 
calyx use Deep Purple and Violet-of-Iron, and for 
the stems the same, with an occasional touch of 
green along one side; keep the whole delicate. If 
the bowl be tinted Light Coffee at the top into 
Chestnut Brown at the bottom, and inside Trenton 
Ivory, it would harmonize well. Finish with a gold 
band, top and bottom. 


The Corner Piece (No, 1784).—The large dots in 








the ornament are for enamels, for which a setting 
must be made with tiny dots of raising, to be gilded 
in aline. The bars of the lattice are made with fine 
and even lines of raising, and the dots of either en- 
amel or raised gold. The flower sprays may be out- 
lined with raised gold and filled in with color, the 
leaves and stems of gold, or made entirely with color. 
A pretty effect would be given by tinting the corner 
panel with the same color, and making the lattice with 
lines of white enamel. CBR 


The Pansy Decorations (No. 1787).—The flowers 
that served as models for the design were found 
growing in an old-fashioned garden, in Northern 
Connecticut, half hidden by ribbon grass and asters. 
Their little heads peeped up to the sun from long, 
fragile stems, and seemed like little relics of the long 
ago, when their royal ancestors bloomed on the 
same spot. 

The little pansies are more dainty than the larger 
flowers. The three leaves forming the face are of a 
creamy white, with a little orange, and the dashes of 
deep purple form the expression. ‘The back leaves 
seem like bits of purple velvet. 

They spring from the seeds of the larger pansies, 
and in their neglected state the flowers become 
smaller each season. The little pansies from which 
I sketched seemed inclined to curl up and wither as 
soon as they commenced to pose, The little things 
seemed to me just suited to nestle among rococo 
scrolls. 

The design was painted with apple. green border, 
delicately tinted, and gold scrolls, the tips of some 
of the scrolls slightly raised with paste. 

The colors of flowers—three front leaves—ivory 
yellow, with gray shadows, a touch of orange in the 
centres, with shadows like velvet, made with reddish 
brown. 

The touches of darks and the back leaves are 
ruby purple and mazarin blue, put on with clear, 
strong strokes, letting the brush blend the colors. 
Especially in painting the dark leaves, I advise a 
brush full of the two colors; the blending of the two 
on the china will give the character of the leaves if 
the stroke be made deftly. 

The leaves are moss green, shaded with olive 
green and blue. 

Another scheme of color for-this design is a“ dust- 
ed” border of golden lilac, with flat gold scrolls, 
tipped and accented by white enamels, the purples 
of the flowers to be of golden lilac and ruby purpte. 
A coalport green background, laid with the powder 
color, is also effective, with the pansies. 

FANNY ROWELL PRIESTMAN, 


THE EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


The Floral Decoration (No. 1789).—Careful ex- 
amination of the complete design, which is shown 
reduced, will suggest various ways in which it may be 
utilized. As it stands, it will serve admirably, when 
enlarged to the full size, for a small single panel suit- 
able for a fire screen. By merely dispensing with 
the sprays on each side at the top, a complete square 
remains fora sofa cushion or table centre. By doub- 
ling the design so that the main stalks meet in the 
middle, one gets a good table scarf of medium size. 
With a little ingenuity, a repeat design of any length 
can be secured. The best way to manage this, is by 
leaving out the top sprays until a sufficient length is 
reached, then adding them at each end for a finish. 
By this method also a good border can be obtained, 
by taking half the width of the complete design, just 
as it appears in the supplement. 

The design in its reduced form will work out charm- 
ingly for many trifles, such asa square for a pincush- 
ion, for doilies, or for as mall sachet. Doubled in its 
entirety, it is about the right size for a glove-case. It 
would serve equally well with a little adaptation for 
blotters, expanding photograph cases, or for a small 
lamp screen. 

The methods of working can be varied according 
to the purpose in view. The simplest way is to out- 
line the whole thing in stem stitch in two or three 
shades of the same color, making only the dots in 
satin stitch. The richest effect will be gained by 
carrying out the entire design in solid embroidery 
with long and short stitch. This again can be mod- 
ified by filling the leaves only with open stitches, as 
in lace work, making the blossoms solid. This is a 
good plan, provided the filling stitches selected give 
the feeling of veining each leaf ; otherwise the char- 
acter of the design would be lost. 

Spangles may be introduced for the dots with ex- 
cellent effect with gold cord for the stems, if not on a 
washing material. Otherwise French knots come in 
well, especially on the reduced design. The best 
kind of silk for the large design is Roman floss, for 
the small one filo-floss. If the coloring is to be other 
than monochrome, it would be well to have that of 
the foliage in autumn tints, to avoid the monotony of 
only green leaves. EMMA Haywoop. 
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THE HOUSE. 


THE BATH AND THE BATH-ROOM. 
BY ROBERT JARVIS. 


(ConcLUDED.) 


* good modern houses the bath-room 

serves for no other purpose than that of 
bathing. This rule should be universally 
observed. It is ordinarily a narrow room 
opening off the stair-landing, containing a 
stationary bath and wash-stand and a chair 
or two. It is too commonly connected with 
the room next it by a door between the two. 
Whatever convenience this may be to the 
occupant of that room is more than counter- 
balanced by annoyances, which will be read- 
ily imagined. The room is lighted and ven- 
tilated through a room, opposite the door. 
The door is usually closed, consequently the 
window should usually be left open, Cur- 
tains are out of place in a bath-room, and 
for that and other reasons which we will 
bring up later the use of ground or stained 
glass is to be recommended. 

Our plumbing arrangements make it 
necessary that the bath and wash-stand 
shall be fixtures. As made by our manu- 
facturers they are badly shaped, and the 
lead pipes with the rough holes made in the 
floor for their passage are unsightly. They 
are, on that account, almost always masked 
by a wooden erection, reaching from the 
floor to the edge of the tub and basin and 
extending along one side of the room. Every 
householder is familiar with the annoyance 
and waste of time which this permanent 
screen causes whenever the pipes get out of 
order. It forms, too, a safe harbor for rats 
and mice, and a receptacle for dust such as 
should not be permitted in any part of a 
house. The worst of these troubles can be 
obviated by putting up the wooden basg.in 
panels firmly screwed to a strong frame- 
work, which latter can be permanently 
attached to the joists of the flooring. In 
this way, by merely taking out a few screws 
the whole of the partition can bé taken away 
in a few moments, exposing at once what- 
ever it may be necessary to attend to. This 
plan will also leave no excuse for the plumb- 
er to make a job for the carpenter, nor for 
the latter to reciprocate. The panelling, 
which may be seen in this situation in a few 
old houses, may’ be ornamented with hand- 
some mouldings, and should preferably be 
painted with enamel paint, which may be had 
in all colors. If enamelled wood-work is 
adopted, it may be used for the high dado 
which every bath-room should have. Light 
tones are the most suitable. Walnut is the 
wood actually in commonest use. Its dark 
color makes its undesirable, but its cheap- 
ness seduces the builder. It will be found 
in every way a good plan to lighten its 
effect by attaching to it panels of painted 
tiles. They may be had painted either with 
conventional patterns or with pictorial sub- 
jects, and may be attached to the wood-work 
with copper nails driven in at the corners, 
and the whole panel further secured bya 
slight wooden moulding lapping over 
its edges. We would suggest a pre- 
ponderance of warm tones, as, unless 
great care is taken in selection and 
toning, blues do not look well with 
black walnut. 

Where there is no dado, or but a low 
one, the wall should be lined up to six 
or seven feet in height with enamelled 
tiles. Plain cream-colored tiles of about 
six inches square are most used; but 
there is here a fine field for the amateur 
in decorating a large surface. The fine 
old Persian patterns in cobalt, tur- 
quoise, emerald green, and dark purple 
on a grayish ground, of which we 
have given many examples in The 
Art Amateur, will be very suitable, Or 
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one may imitate a set of quaint Dutch titles ; 
or with the aid of triangular and pentagonal 
pieces build up a many-toned Moorish geo- 
metrical pattern. Small tiles of many forms 
and colors,well suited for this last kind of dec- 
oration, may be got from importers of Span- 
ish goods. A job of this sort must be set in 
cement by a practised workman. If one is 
building or refinishing a house Philadelphia 
enamelled bricks may be used for the dado 
or for the entire wall, 

The cheapest plan, though, is to give the 





A FRENCH ARMCHAIR BATH. TIME OF LOUIS XV. 


AFTER A DRAWING BY BOUCHER JUNIOR. 


lower surface of the wall two or three coats 
of enamel paint. It can be put on over kal- 
somining or distemper, as well as on the 
bare plaster or bricks. An excellent effect 
is obtained by painting the upper part of 
the walls and ceiling in distemper, say in 
pale blue, and the lower walls in cream- 
tinted enamel paint. A bold scroll stencilled 
on with the enamel over the distemper will 
make an admirable frieze, its glossy surface 
contrasting well with the mat surface of the 
distemper. Other tones may be introduced 
for the sake of variety, but it is advisable to 
keep to very pale ones. 

We have said that stained glass is particu- 
larly in place in bath-room windows. We 
mean, of course, the varieties, now happily 
becoming more fashionable, in which very 
strong color is eschewed. Clear American 
antique glass, absolutely translucent but not 
transparent because of its irregular thickness 
and texture, should form the ground of the 
design. A border or strap-work pattern in 
yellowish and turquoise opalescent glass 
and a narrow outer border of ruby glass, not 
more than half an inch wide, should be all 
the color permitted in the design. Such a 
window will cost. from five to ten dollars a 
square foot. In default of stained glass 
nothing is more suitable than ordinary 
ground glass of some simple regular pat- 
tern; but it should be remembered that the 
room is the only one in the house in which 
movable decorations are not used, and the 
one in which permanent decorations are 
most appropriate were it only because it is 
comparatively seldom entered. A certain 
richness of permanent embellishment seems 
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AFTER A PRINT BY FREUDENBERG, 
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proper here even when it is not attempted 
in other rooms. 

Whether the floor be of hard wood or of 
tiles, it should be covered with a rug or with 
a carpet loosely laid. A cheap Japanese rug 
in gray, blue or brown will be found a de- 
sirable substitute for a carpet. We believe 
that every bath-room should have a large 
mirror in the angle of the wall next the 
window. This, with a chair or two, and, if 
there is space, a sofa, will be all the movable 
furniture required. 

We have written of the bath-room under 
ordinary conditions. People of wealth who 
can afford to pay trained servants, and many 
of them, will prefer to dispense with “ modern 
improvements” and take their bath in a 
movable bath-tub filled and emptied by 
hand. These movable tubs are sometimes 
exquisite works of-art. The late Mrs. Mary 
Morgan is said to have had one of solid silver 
In the W. K. Vanderbilt mansion there is a 
wonderful bath-room completely ined with 
mirrors, half concealed by painted vines and 
garlands. This was arranged for the lady of 
the house. Mr. Vanderbilt has for his own 
use a hardly less sumptuous bath-room, his 
fancy being to go down several steps into 
the water. Another New York gentleman 
has his bath-room windows of large sheets of 
Mexican onyx. When luxury is carried to 
this point all rules cease. With plenty of 
care and attention there is no reason why 
the bath-room should not be made as charm- 
ing and attractive as the boudoir. Such, 
indeed, is that of Mrs. Yerkes, her bath 
being fitted with an upholstered cover, which 
forms a divan when the bath is not in use. 


THE APPLIED ARTS AT THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 


BY ROGER RIORDAN, 


One of the most interesting exhibitions of 
the year is always that of the Architectural 
League, which shows us what is going on in 
building, decoration, and the associated 
minorarts. The society’s twelfth exhibition, 
which was open from February 2oth to March 
13th, at the galleries of the American Fine 
Arts Society, was as varied and attractive as 
usual, so varied, indeed, that it would be to 
little purpose to present an estimate of the 
exhibition as a whole. We believe that it 
will be better and more useful to our 
readers to give, in separate paragraphs, some 
notion of the exhibits in each department 
of work, and, wherever possible, a few prac 
tical hints derived from them. 

WROUGHT IRON, 

Work in wrought iron is yearly becoming 
more important, as regards both quantity 
and character. No amateur can hope to 
compete with the solid and highly artistic 
work now turned out by several firms. A 
Gothic vestibule screen for a church at 
Orange, N. J., by Mr. E. M. Van Note, may 
be taken as an example. It consists ofa 
heavy iron frame in the form of a Gothic 
arcade, with open quatrefoils between 
the pointed arches. An inscription in 
large Gothic characters, also in- open 
work, runs along at the spring of the 
arches, and the panels below this are 
filled with a very rich fleur-de-lis and 
scroll decoration, several details of 
which must have been hammered in 
specially prepared ‘ron moulds. A run- 
ning scroll of similar character finishes 
the design at top. Excellent work, of 
a less complicated character, was shown 
by Mr. John Williams and Mr. Eugene 
Kulinski. 

STAMPED LEATHER. 

A sort of work much better suited to 
the means and opportunities of ama- 
teurs is stamped and _ illuminated 
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leather, of which there were several good 
examples, though there are only two firms 
engaged in it in America that we know 
of. It is true that the best pieces were 
old European work, entirely stamped by 
hand, while the modern work is largely 
produced from an engraved or cast roller. 
The most effective work is done on sil- 
vered leather. The design, which should 
be large and bold, is traced on this, and 
the parts which are to come out from the 
background are gone over with a yellow 
varnish, which produces the effect of gild- 
ing. The background is now filled up by 
stamping with small hand stamps usually of 
very simple design ; a piece of iron rod, a 
quarter of an inch square, filed across at the 
end into five or six parallel lines, will answer, 
as the object is simply to produce a rich 
texture. A small piece of iron or brass 
tubing will make a circular stamp, which 
may be used in combination with this in the 
background. The outlines of the design are 
now gone over and pressed into the leather 
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LOOKING-GLASS FRAME IN CARVED OAK. 
CUTED BY EDWIN RIBBLEWHITE. 


EXE- 


with a narrow oblong stamp or the point of 
a burnisher, and, finally, a rich dark brown 
paint is rubbed into the hollows thus pro- 
duced. This in itself gives a very rich and 
handsome effect, but it may be further en- 
livened by painting in oil colors and in 
colored varnishes. Gold leaf may, of 
course, be used instead of silver leaf and 
may be applied only to parts of the design, 
and not all over. One of the most striking 
designs shown was a large cord pattern in 
gold on a ground of black leather, the spaces 
being filled with bouquets of flowers in dark 
red. The leather may be (and sometimes is) 
coated with silver’ bronze mixed in varnish ; 
but the effect is cheap and vulgar, and this 
plan cannot be recommended. 


MOSAIC, 


Another art which offers a tempting open- 
ing for the amateur is that of mosaic-work. 
A panel, “La Mosaique,” designed by Mr. 
Eugéne Grasset, and loaned by Mr. C. R. 
Lamb, shows the very simple outfit required. 
It represents a young woman seated beforea 
plain wooden bench, on which a number of 
small blocks of colored marble are scattered. 
(These can be procured of many shades of 
color at marble dealers’ shops in most of 
our large cities.) Ona wooden block beside 
her is a hammer such as is used by stone- 
breakers, with which a corner or an edge 
can be chipped off if the little block will not 
fit into its place. The design, in this case a 
deer in a forest, is hung on the wall at the 
worker’s side ; and usually a working draw- 
ing repeating its lines is tacked upon the 
bench. Sometimes, as was shown in another 
exhibit, the original painting is used as a 





drawing to work upon. The little blocks 
may be held together by pins until the whole 
design is filled up, when they are transferred 
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to the bed of cement prepared for them. 
This, when it sets, may be used for floor or 
wall decoration, or for a mantel or frieze. 
The design should be very simple, and it is 
better to avoid any attempt at relief, treat- 
ing all parts as flat spaces of color, 


BURNT WOOD. 


We have given instructions and designs 
for treatment in burnt wood, and had hoped 
to see a better show of work than that which 
was made. It was almost confined to the 
work of Mr. Fosdick, who, after promising 
well at the outset, has fallen into a weak 
pictorial manner, in which he cannot.com- 
pete with a really clever draughtsman like 
Mr. F. S. Church, who had reproduced in 
burnt wood one of his well-known groups of 
tigers. But even Mr. Church’s work, though 

















CARVED OAK CORNER CUPBOARD. DESIGNED 
AND CARVED BY EDWARD DENNY. 


decidedly clever, does not show a just com- 
prehension of the proper use to be made of 
the art. He has got a rich effect of chiaros- 
curo by means of it; but as good might be 
attained with much greater ease in paint. 
The art is best suited for bold and effective 
decorations on a large scale. We hope to 
see some of our architects take it up and 
show what can be done with it. 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS. 
Of the very few good designs for home 
interiors, two bedrooms by Little & Brown, 
of Boston, were among the best. Both were 
in the modern French style, but much sim- 
plified. A young girl’s room had walls, 
window, and bed-curtains in a striped stuff 
of a dull pink tone with sprays of flowers in 














































































BELLOWS IN CARVED OAK. EXECUTED BY 
WILLIAM AYRTON, 


brighter tones. The floor was of polished 
wood, the rug of gray wolf-skin ; the ceiling, 
woodwork, and furniture in violet gray. The 
other bedroom was in blue and gray, with 
woodwork in dull tones of cream and olive. 
The general appearance of both rooms was 
modest and pleasing. A colonial dining- 
room, by Mr. Percival Collins, of Philadel- 
phia, was in a simple striped paper of two 
tones of yellow, with cornice, mantel, and 
skirting-board painted white and pale gray. 
The ceiling was of a very pale yellow. The 
mahogany furniture, gilt mirror frame, and 
rich Turkish rug gave plenty of color, which 
in the drawing looked much too warm, but 
would not be likely to do so in reality. 

The plan of showing models of buildings 
in plaster instead of or along with drawings 
is coming into general use with exhibitors, 
and is to be commended, as the general 
public, for whom the exhibition is intended, 
cannot be expected to understand at a 
glance an architect’s plans, elevations, and 
sections. A well-made model gives a much 
better notion of, at least, the exterior ap- 
pearance of a house. One of the most 
pleasing of the designs shown was a French 
Renaissance city front by Messrs. Schickel & 
Ditmars. The composition, though not 
symmetrical, was well balanced. The door, 
a little to the right of the centre, orna- 
mented with carved pilasters, and approach- 
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ed by a broad flight of steps, formed a con- 
spicuous feature ; but a slight projection to 
the left, containing a large bay-window and 
surmounted by a highly decorated dormer 
window in the attic, restored the balance and 
gave a notable air of individuality to the 
building. A model of the new building for 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
by Messrs. McKim, Meade & White, gives 
promise of a really handsome building in 
strict classical taste. The front is orna- 
mented with two engaged Ionic pillars, and 
is to be further decorated with figures by 
Mr. Daniel C. French. The mouldings of 
the window frames and other parts, repro- 
duced to scale, are severe, but finely propor- 
tioned. Another essay in the Ionic style is 
the Case Memorial Library, for Auburn, N. Y., 
by Messrs. Atterbury, Abbott & Tomkins. 
The picturesque residence which the sculp- 
tor, Mr. Karl Bitter, is to build for himself 
on the Palisades at Weehawken, looks like 
an Italian villa, with its grape trellis sup- 
ported on stuccoed pillars, and its tower- 
like buildings, the crowning feature of a 
highly romantic situation. 

The League’s prizes have been awarded 
this year as follows: the president’s bronze 
medal, for the best cover design for the cata- 
logue, to Mr. Claude Fayette Braydon; the 
gold medal of the League, for a court en- 
closure and entrance, to Mr. H. E. Pringle, 
and the silver medal to Mr. A. B. LeBoutil- 
lier. The Avery prize for “an architectural 
order in polychromy” to Mr. Egerton Swart- 
wout. The Avery prize for 1896, for a de- 
sign of an electric light pole for a public 
square, was awarded to Mr. J. F. Harder. 


DESIGNS FOR PAINTED DECORATIONS AND 
STAINED GLASS. 


The designs by Mr. Kenyon Cox and Mr. 
E. H. Blashfield for the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington were the most impor- 
tant of those intended to be executed in 
color. Mr. Blashfield showed drawings in 
red chalk for his three figures of Greece, 
Rome, and America; Mr. Cox’s drawings 
from the nude and from the draped model, 
a color sketch and a photograph of his 
lunette of the sciences, a very clever compo- 
sition in which the allegory is neither com- 
monplace nor unintelligible. Mrs. Ella 
Condie Lamb had a pleasing design, “‘ The 
Guardian Angel,” for a mural painting for 
the Babies’ Hospital; Mr. Robert Reid 
several clever sketches for figures represent- 
ing “The Senses,” and Mr. Will H. Low 
some very pleasing sketches for decorations 
in the manner of Watteau, for the residence 
of Mr. Charles T.. Yerkes. Mr. Elihu Ved- 
der’s “ Minerva,” though designed for mo- 
saic, seems to us unnecessarily angular in 
its lines, and the folds of the drapery seem 
as though they must pass completely through 
the figure. Mr. Lesley Bush. Brown’s 
sketches for the wall decoration of a parlor 
are pleasing in torfe and the general dispo- 
sition of the masses. By-far the best design 
for stained glass was that for a memorial 
window in Trinity Church, Rock Island, IIL., 
by Mr. John La Farge: The subject is the 
finding of Christ by His.Mother in the 
Temple, and the two figures are disposed 
against a simple background of architecture 
and foliage in-such a manner as to make an 
effective composition, and one easily treated 
in leaded glass. A design by Mr. Joseph 
Lauber had similar-merits ; and several car- 
toons of conventional Renaissance designs 
exhibited by the Tiffany Glass Company 
showed a good understanding of the decora- 
tive use of lead lines, and the different qual- 
ities of glass that may be combined in a 
single window. 





For the cornice of a room, dark colors 
should be avoided. Blue may be used free- 
ly ; red should be used sparingly ; the first 
recedes from the sight, the latter stands out. 
Ultramarine blue is often the most suitable. 


MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS. 


II.—SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ECONOMICAL TREAT- 
MENT OF FURNISHED ROOMS. 


BY ELEANOR ALLISON CUMMINS, 


Your old parlor furniture is almost sure 
to beslippery. Involuntarily you brace your 
feet to keep from falling off. In most cases 
this fault can be remedied by shortening the 
hind legs. When this has been done turn 
each chair and sofa bottom up, remove the 
cambric nailed across the seat, and brace up 
the springs with strips of stout webbing, 
sewing the springs to them with heavy twine 
and a mattress needle. With a plump seat 
and an easy inclination, even a_ haircloth 
chair becomes tolerable. With all my re- 
spect for antiquity, I confess that haircloth 
and green rep are unmixed evils. For an 
inexpensive furniture covering, I know no- 
thing better than mohair damask, which is 
sold in beautiful tints and wears forever. 
Of course it is in plain colors, but the woven 
pattern gives a certain relief, and in a room 
with a figured paper, a plain furniture cover- 
ing has a good effect. You might vary by 
covering most of your set with the damask 
and one or two chairs with a striped jute or 
a pretty crétonne. Then there are tapestries 
which look like cross-stitch embroidery, and 
can be found in lovely faded tints. The 
mohairs cost from $1.50 to $2 a yard, fifty 
inches wide, the tapestries from $1.25 to $2 
in the same width. Fora cheaper covering 
there are jutes in excellent colors, especially 
in browns and in striped Empire effects, 
from 50 cents to $1 a yard. Crétonne can- 
not be recommended for hard usage, as, 
like all cottons, it smuts. Nor are many 
of the patterns suitable for a living room. 
But in a conventional design, in a sufficiently 
dark coloring, and with plain or nearly plain 
walls, it is charming. 

I cannot give directions for upholstery, 
other than the suggestion that it is best to 
cut out the new covering by the old one, 
and to pin it in place before tacking, also 
that the amateur had better rip out all tuft- 
ing, and cover the surface plainly. Gimp 
covers a multitude of sins, and an uphol- 
sterers hammer is needed to put it on 
properly. The framework of furniture may, 
often be improved by washing off every 
trace of varnish with strong soda lye, rub- 
bing down with fine sandpaper and revar- 
nishing. Or you may give it three coats of 
black coach paint, applied very thin. It 
should shine like a mirror. Do not be 
tempted to use gilding in any way. It takes 
a professional to gild. It is, perhaps, need- 
less to say that these processes should pre- 
cede the upholstery. 

If chairs and sofas are not hopeless, how 
much less so the centre tables. -Many of the 
old-fashioned centre tables are really beauti- 
ful pieces of carving, perhaps not strictly 
artistic, but very pleasing with their rich 
color and high polish. If you have one of 
rosewood, cherish it as the apple of your eye. 
It is almost certain to have a marble top, 
but that is easily remedied by acover, which 
must be small enough to display the legs. 

*You may embroider a cover, but I think a 
piece of handsome stuff is most satisfactory 
with its edge finished with small tassels. 
The walnut table with a wooden top looks 
well uncovered, and brought to a high state 
of polish. A room with plenty of highly 
polished woodwork and reflecting surfaces 
has afi air of refinement which a heavily 
upholstered one often lacks. You will not 
doubt this if you have ever been ina relig- 
ious house, with its bare walls and unstuffed 
furniture and highly polished floors. Where 
a table is very ugly or much marred, some- 
thing may be done by standing a framed 


[print on the floor against the unsightly 


pedestal and concealing the top with a large 
and decorative cover. 


Steel engravings may be improved by re- 
framing them. If they are poor impressions, 
faint in color and lacking in detail, use a 
wide mat and a narrow frame. Frame a 
good impression in a wide band of oak, al- 
lowing no margin to show. For a very 
light engraving use cherry. You need not 
be very clever to make frames yourself from 
the mouldings sold at any moulding mill, 
and staining and polishing them is an easy 
and pleasant task. For photographs, use the 
green stain now so fashionable. 

Banish resolutely from your walls chromos, 
photographs of relatives, wreaths of funeral 
flowers, and illuminated mottoes. If you 
are left with but one picture on your walls, 
let it be good of its kind and framed so as 
to be a delight to the eye. Strive to make 
your pictures an expression of your individ- 
ual taste. And so with bric-d-brac. Have 
a few really good things rather than a lot of 
inharmonious odds and ends. Cultivate a 
specialty. If your room is green, accumu- 
late, as you have opportunity, bits of china 
in green. Study variety. Vary vases and 
pots and candlesticks with majolica tiles, a 
bit of bronze, a plaster cast tinted in green. 
Lay your green bound books on the table ; 
reproduce the tint in an embroidered photo- 
graph frame, in your work-bag which you 
hang from a chair, in the basket that holds 
your knitting. Above all, use your room. 

PROFITABLE ART WORK. 

THE student anxious to utilize her knowl- 
edge of painting -will find a good field in the 
decoration of what are technically called 
“novelty goods.” This term includes din- 
ner and menu cards, “ favors” for the Ger- 
man, the satin boxes and bags used by 
confectioners, wall-pockets, and thousands 
of similar articles of a dainty and fanciful 
character. Skill in this direction is sure to 
find a good market. 

One taking up this kind of work as a 
regular employment can select one of two 
systems, either designing at home and sell- 
ing to‘the shops or dealers, or by applying 
for a position in one of the workrooms of a 
“novelty” establishment, which is far from 
being an unpleasant one. The girls so em- 
ployed are usually intelligent and well 
educated, and are mostly art students who 
are doing this work as a means of support 
while preparing themselves for more am- 
bitious things. Whether the artist in nov- 
elty goods is working by the piece or by the 
hour, the pay is small enough. The best 
designers—those who originate the patterns 
that are to be copied by the others—some- 
times are paid as much as fifty cents an 
hour. The under workers are paid from 
twenty-five to thirty cents. Working by 
the piece, they may be paid a dollar for an 
elaborately painted box that has perhaps 
taken them many hours to paint. 

For the higher grade of workers—those 
who can furnish original ideas—there are 
two departments of designing. One is the 
designing of new shapes and articles, the 
other of the paintings that are to decorate 
them. When finished these patterns are 
handed to the under workers to be copied. 
There is a certain lightness and Frenchiness 
of touch that is required for success in paint- 
ing these novelty goods, and which it is 
rather difficult to attain if it does not come 
to one by nature. The color should be used 
transpatently, and the effect obtained at 
once. Where opaque colors are necessary 
they should be used very crisply.‘ As soon 
as a painting is retouched or worked over it 
loses a certain “chic” which is very valu 
able. 

The most constantly salable designs are 
flowers, and preferably flowers with senti- 
ment; “pansies for thought,” roses, or vio- 
lets. The day of the once popular chrysan- 
themum-has passed ; daisies are no longer 
valued, and clovers and pinks are even less 
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liked, 
less exquisitely done. 


Landscapes are now rarely used un- 
There is a distinct 
prejudice against birds as unlucky, and 
butterflies belong especially to the Easter 


trade. ‘“ Apart from Easter goods,” said one 
designer, “ butterflies generally mean spots. 
I remember one of the prettiest handker- 
chief-holders I ever made was decorated by 
accident as it were. I had just finished it 
and gave my paint brush a flick, and a whole 
flock of spots flew over the silk. There was 
nothing else for it, and at the end of half an 
hour every spot was a little white or blue 
butterfly, and the effect was charming.” 
Figures are popular for dinner cards and 
menus, and are most liked when cut out. 

For colors to be painted upon, pink is the 
most salable. Dark blues and reds are much 
used for the Western trade. 

For this sort of work there is room for 
great skill in taking advantage of the popu- 
lar fads of the day. Of course at the times 
of the inter-collegiate foot-ball games every- 
thing in college colors is especially taking. 

Designing calendars and booklets is an- 
other line of work which, while entirely dis- 
tinct from the painting of novelty goods, is 
often undertaken by the same_ students. 
Original designs for calendars are in con- 
stant demand, while the call for booklets 
fluctuates. 

The style of work required for these is 
very careful and highly finished. In book- 
lets the most popular ones are those illus- 
trating some well-known poem throughout 
with the same flower, yet having it so clev- 
erly arranged as to give a sense of variety 
with each page. This variety must not be 
so violent, however, as to interfere with the 
feeling of continuity. 

Dealers in novelty goods often have cus- 
tomers who are connected with lithograph- 
ing establishments, and can dispose of such 
work for the artist. It seems almost a pity, 
however, for a student to be drawn into this 
lithographing work, for the finicking finish 
it requires is demoralizing to almost any 
one who has hopes of rising in the art world, 
far more so than the quick touch and go 
method that one must strive for if one 
would be a successful painter of novelty 
goods. 





THE W. M. CHASE SUMMER SCHOOL in the 
Shinnecock Hills will be open as usual. 


Mrs. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS will take a 
sketching class to England. 


Miss JEANIE L. Boyp will again take a sketch- 
ing class to Holland, leaving New York about May 
15th, and returning in September. 


IN Mr. HENRY MOSLER’S ART CLASS last 
month the first prize ($25)—for painting a head—was 
awarded (Mr. F. Diehlman and Mr. E. L. Henry; 
judges) to Miss Rae Mahler, the second to Miss 
Fanny L. Hoyt, and the third to Miss Alice Ham. 
For composition, the first prize ($15) went to Mr. S. 
A. Weiss and the second to Mr. Charles W. 
Quichsell. The work generally showed a decided 
improvement over that of the last exhibition. Mr. 
Mosler will open a Summer Art School at Margaret- 
ville in the Catskills on June Ist. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Part II. oF “ A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULP- 
TURE,” by Ernest Arthur Gardner, M. A., of which 
we have already reviewed the first part, bears out what 
we then said as to the general merits of the work. 
Since most of the important recent discoveries relate 
to the period before the Persian invasion of Greece, 
there is not so much that is novel in this second vol- 
ume as in the first. It was impossible to include an 
account of the French excavations at Delphi, as no 
report has yet been issued. But the indications 
furnished by the results of the American excavations 
at the Herzum, near Argos, and at Mantinea are 
utilized, and one of the sculptured slabs from the 
latter place is reproduced among the illustrations. 
The contents of the museums at Athens and Con- 
stantinople, seldom cited in works of this character 
are drawn upon. 

It is interesting to find that Mr. Gardner does not 
regard any of the recently renewed attempts to sug- 
gest a restoration of the arms of the Venus of Milo 
as convincing. As in the former volume, he generally 
avoids controversial matter, and his attributions may, 
as a rule, be considered almost certain. As before, 
the illustrations are, as a rule, new and direct from 
the statues, not from casts. The work is brought 
to a close with a full index to the two volumes. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 


MALERISCHE KINDERAKTE, by M. Bovi, is a 
series of reproductions of instantaneous photographs 
of children in action, intended for the use of artists. 
Every painter knows how difficult it is to get good 
child models ; their poses are infinitely varied, grace- 
ful, unstudied and free, but as evanescent as the 
greens in a sunset sky. These snapshots, of which 
there are over forty plates, representing nearly twice 
as many baby poses, will be welcome to many an 
artist who has received a commission, and is “* stump- 
ed for models,” as Phil May once expressed it. It is 
only fair to say, however, that the children are all es- 
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DESIGN FOR A BOOK-BINDING IN 


sentially German in type. 
Julius Hoffmann. 


(Stuttgart: Verlag von 
Eight parts, 50 cents each.) 


THE ART OF PYROGRAPHY is a useful little de- 
scriptive pamphlet for beginners, but a practical 
knowledge of no handicraft can be really acquired 





from a book; one may learn more from a few brief 
lessons than from many volu.nes. (New York: E. M. 
Giibsch, 119 East Twenty-third Street, 35 cts.) 


FICTION. 

THE SPOILS OF, POYNTON.—-Every time we have 
to read a new book by Henry James, we can but 
wonder where is the public that really and honestly 
appreciates stories such as these. So inverted, ver- 
bose, and laminated to the last degree is his style, 
and so shadowy and elusive are his characters, so 
halting and inconclusive his narrative, that it is utter- 
ly impossible for the ordinary reader to derive any 
pleasure or satisfaction from their perusal. To“ the 
general” this volume will be as much “ caviare” as 
his “ Embarrassments,” recently noticed in these col- 
umns ; but for those fortunate others who enjoy the 
perusal of his stories, we dare say the present volume 
will be found to possess all the subtle charm of its 
predecessors. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
2.00.) 


THE UNJUST STEWARD; OR, THE MINISTER'S 
DEBT, is in Mrs, Oliphant’s familiar vein. It is an 
admirable picture of life in a Scottish clergyman’s 
family in a Scottish city. Somewhat sad and gloomy, 
perhaps, but full of important lessons to those who 
read it aright. Though it has more serious purpose 
than most of the novels of to-day, it is interesting 
from the first page to the last. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $1.25.) 

PALLADIA isa story of love and intrigue, of plot and 
counterplot, of anarchism and political machination 
in a small European monarchy, and contains enough 
material for three or four novels. Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
evidently knows the inner workings of some of the 
minor European court intrigues, and has woven into 
her story some actual incidents and experiences. 
The book is profoundly interesting and abounds in 
startling and dramatic situations. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., $1.25.) 


PHROSO, Anthony Hope’s latest romance, is as 
amusing as it is whimsical and romantic. Thescene 
is laid in an out-of-the way island in the Mediterra- 
nean, and the story—but lovers of the adven- 
turous and the improbable must go to the book 
themselves for that. We can promise them some new 
sensations in reading it. (New York: F. A. Stokes 
Co., $1.25.) 


Miss AYR OF VIRGINIA, AND OTHER STORIES. 
In each of these tales Miss Julia Magruder strikes a 
separate and distinct note of originality. Her fresh- 
ness and versatility make one fear that she is squan- 
dering her gifts too freely. However, we are thank- 
ful for what she gives us, and we heartily recommend 
her stories. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
$1.25.) 

THE LAST RECRUIT OF CLARE’S.—These remi- 
niscences of an Irish soldier of fortune in France, in 
the seventeenth century, are stirring and dramatic, 
and are penned in virile language, well befitting the 
valorous deeds of the doughty old warrior. Mr. 
Keightley is already favorably known in this field by 
his “* Crimson Sign,” and the present volumeshows no 








LEATHER MOSAIC, BY L, WILNER, 
falling off-in his power. The book is vigorously 
illustrated. (New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50.) 


BOUND IN SHALLOWS,.—Eva Wilder Broadhead’s 
new novel introduces us to some powerfully drawn 
characters, and the unfolding of the story of their 
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lives is intended to enforce the idea that a woman is 
not bound to sacrifice herself to raise a man who 
has fallen—that men should “ rise upon the stepping 
stones of their dead selves to higher things.” The 
scenes is laid among the lumber mills on the Cum- 
berland River, and the life of the people of that 
region is pictured with truth and skill. (New York: 
Harper & Bros., $1.25.) 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS—a tale of the 
mutiny, by Flora Annie Steel—is a remarkable re- 
telling, in the form of fiction, of the awful facts of the 
never-to-be forgotten events of 1857 in India. The 
story of the great tragedy is told so vividly that the 
reader seems to live with the author through all the 
months of impending doom, and actually sees the 
horrors of the culminating events. It probably gives 
a truer picture of the Indian mutiny than is to be 
found in any other book. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.50.) 


A HARLOT'S PROGRESS. —By H. de Balzac. Trans- 
lated by James Waring, with a preface by George 
Saintsbury, is a handsome edition of this remarkable 
book. The etchings by W. Boucher are interesting 
and beautiful. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 2 
vols., $3.00.) 


ALPHONSE DAUDET’S “ JACK” has been excel- 
lently translated by Laura Ensor and illustrated by 
Myrbach. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 2 vols., 
$2.00.) The same author’s SAPPHO has also been 
done into English by Henry Frith. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $1.00.) 


GASCOIGNE’S GHOST.—Mr. G. B. Burgin has in 
the full-length and masteriy picture of the dipsoma- 
niac Wayne given a character which deserves to 
live in fiction. The description of his recovery by 
means of a “cure” relieves the sadness of the pic- 
ture. Mr. Burgin selects and combines his charac- 
ters well, and he cleverly reproduces some curious 
scenes common to the literary and Bohemian life 
of modern London. (New York: Harper & Bros., 
$1.00.) } 


MARIA LOUISE POOL has a rare talent for photo- 
graphic description of character types. Her story of 
Wilhelmina Armstrong, of her training by the great 
prima donna Leonora Runceman, and of her unfortu- 
nate marriage, is profoundly interesting and distinct- 
ly original. It is entitled IN THE FIRST PERSON, 
and is published by Harper & Bros. ($1.25). IN 
BUNCOMBE COUNTY, by the same writer, takes the 
reader into far different scenes and among very 
different characters. It is a careful study of country 
folk made during a sketching tour in the North 
Carolina mquntains. It is worth reading, if only for 
the sake of making acquaintance with the boy 
Ristus, and of the story of his hopeless love, which 
is hinted at rather than told. (Chicago: Herbert S. 
Stone & Co., $1.25.) 


CLARISSA FuRtIosA.—W. E. Norris’s new novel 
is somewhat overladen with detail, but it is interest- 
ing, every page of it. The heroine, finding her 
marriage not all she expected, becomes a leader of 
the advanced woman’s movement in London, and 
causes misery to every one connected with her, in- 
cluding her dearest girl friend. Eventually, how- 
ever, mainly through an illness which threatened their 
little daughter's life, husband and wife are reunited. 
the girl friend marries the man of her choice, and all 
ends happily. The story is graphically told, and 
many of the characters will live in the memory of the 
reader. (New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50.) 


LIMITATIONS, a novel by E. F. Benson. In this 
new book the author of “ Dodo” is less flippant, but as 
sparkling and epigrammatic as ever. The work has 
a serious and well-defined aim ; it shows that in art, 
as in all things, “qui trop embrasse mal étreint,” that 
to be ideal is well, but to be practical is far better. 
It is full of a deep philosophy. The pictures of uni- 
versity and London Life, of the manners and habits 
of the cultured classes in London society, are vivid 
and unexaggerated; the characters real flesh and 
blood, the dialogue smart but natural. The storyasa 
whole is full of living personal interests. (New York : 
Harper & Bros.) 


“IN A REBELLIOUS HEROINE” Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs runs a tilt at the so-called Realistic School of 
Fiction. By means of a most ingenious and origi- 
nal invention in literary machinery—which may be 
called a new contrivance—he whimsically and 
gently but firmly satirizes, and exposes the defects 
of many writers who are claimed as disciples of 
this school. But the book may be read and enjoyed 
for the fun and go of the story by those who do not 
care for the deeper meaning involved in it. The 
illustrations by W. T. Smedley are characteristic and 
appropriate. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE is a jeu d’esprit by 
H. G. Wells, author of ‘The Tune Machine.” 
Though the story is absurd, the characters unreal 
and shadowy, and the style forced and overdone, the 


adventures of three people on a wheel, which he 
calls a Bicycling Idyll, are laughable enough. The 
illustrations by J. Ayton Symington are excellent. 
(New York : The Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 


THE OTHER HOUSE is a tragic story told in 
Henry James's own peculiar style. Perh&ps no other 
modern writer of fiction makes so little material go 
so far as he does. He hammers out his grain of 
gold till it covers acres. Still it is gold. The book 
is having a great run, two large editions having been 
sold immediately on publication. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 


AN ELEPHANT’S TRACK, and other stories, by 
M. E. M. Davis, deal chiefly with life in the West. 
Some of the stories are grave and some are gay; all 
are well and crisply told. (New York: Harper & 
Bros., $1.25.) 


THE CITY OF REFUGE.—Truly Sir Walter Besant 
touches no subject that his frank and personal lit- 
erary style does not adorn. In this book he has 
chosen unpromising material and improbable situa- 
tions, and yet has succeeded in weaving a story 
which holds the reader's interest from the first page 
to the last, enforcing, meanwhile, some lessons of 
life and morals, which, though trite enough, and uni- 
versally accepted, require restating frequently and 
with emphasis for the benefit of frail humanity. 
(New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 

PENHALLOW TALES, by Miss Edith Robinson, 
display rare power of rapid characterization, with an 
abundance of incident dramatically presented. (Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day, $1.25.) 

A TAME SURRENDER.—Captain Charles King, in 
a facile sort of Journalese, recalls the days of the 
great Chicago strike, and his narrative moves rapidly 
and well to the end. The hero lover is a somewhat 
shadowy figure, and it is hard at first to know ‘‘ where 
he is at” with regard to the chief women in the story, 
who are, by the way, well drawn. ; It is an accepta- 
ble addition to the Lotus Library. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 75 cents.) 


JANE is a fierce attack on some aspects of Lon- 
don life among the “smart” and “swagger” set. It 
is well merited, but would have been more likely to 
have a salutary effect had it been less intemperate. 
“The Social Incident,” which forms the apparatus, 
so to speak, is improbable, but the sketch is written 
in dashing and trenchant style. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 75 cents.) 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN OF J., being in particular an 
account of his remarkable entanglement with the 
King’s intrigues against General Washington, is a 
stirring tale of the last of the Revolutionary wars. 
It is full of the smoke of battle and the conflict of 
arms. The author is George Morgan. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


A TRIUMPH OF DESTINY.—Women of the type 
of Miss Julia Helen Twells’s heroine do more harm 
than good in the world ; she is not a pleasant picture 
for the healthy mind to dwell upon, and the end of 
her story is both unnatural and silly. It is impossi- 
ble that she did not earlier understand the pathetic 
Jim ; he is the most natural figure in the book. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.. $1.25.) 


LOVE IN THE BACKWOODS, perverted by the terri- 
ble isolation under such conditions, is the theme of 
the two stories, one humorous, the other tragic, com- 
posing Langdon Elwyn Mitchell's book. To judge 
from them, lack of respect for the marriage vow is 
as likely to result from the lack of civilization and 
society as from the over-civilization of great cities and 
of fashionable life. (New York: Harper & Bros., 
$1.75.) 

THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM, by Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey, a quiet and pretty story in this author's 
best style. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
$1.25.) 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


IN THE OLD HERRICK HOUSE contains three sim- 
ple stories of school-girl life, told in pleasing and un- 
affected style by Ellen Douglass Deland. Some of 
the incidents are a little romantic, but they are on the 
whole natural, and the book is thoroughly healthy in 
tone. (New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50.) 


TECUMSEH’S YOUNG BRAVES, the new volume of 
the War of 1812 Series, by Everett T. Tomlinson, 
breaks fresh ground in that it deals with the struggle 
with the Creeks, an incident full of examples of 
personal courage and daring. The mere telling of 
the “ round, unvarnished tale,"’as it exists in the dry, 
historical records, reads more like a romance than a 
recital of facts, and the author has woven his story 
with an almost Henty-like skill and effect. The vol- 
ume is well illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 


$1.50.) 
WITCH WINNIE IN HOLLAND is at once a love- 
story, a book of travel, and a series of lessons on 





Dutch art, pictures of Dutch life and manners, not 
woven together with much literary skill. The illus- 
trations, instead of depicting scenes in the story, 
are reproductions of pictures by famous Dutch ar- 
tists. The book is informing and entertaining with- 
al, and would be a capital present for a young gir! of 
artistic tastes and tendencies. But surely Mrs. E. W. 
Champney is describing the Kalverstraat on page 
202 and not the Kalonstraat—unless the name has 
changed since the writer was last in Amsterdam. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES, translated by 
Lucy Crane and illustrated by Walter Crane, have 
been reproduced in cheap 16mo form, (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 75 cts.) 

PIERRETTE is a simple little story of honest pov- 
erty and the reward of well-doing, by Marguerita 
Bouvet, who has already written very acceptably for 
children. The illustrations are Somewhat amateur- 
ish. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.25.) 

AN OUTLAND JOURNEY, by Walter Leon Saw- 
yer. Of all the thousands of books about fancy 
land which owe their inspiration to “ Alice in Won- 
derland,” this is about the silliest and most futile 
that we can remember. (Boston: Copeland & Day, 
$1.00.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. —The year 1896 
was more than usually fruitful in new books about 
George Washington. We have already noticed two 
stories of his life intended for young folks, and two 
more ambitious volumes are now before us. In Pro- 
fessor Woodrow’s GEORGE WASHINGTON (Harper 
& Bros., $3.00) we have a new biography of our first 
President and a new history of America in Washing- 
ton’s time. With masterly skill Professor Wilson 
gives a vivid picture of theman Washington, with an 
historic background, in which is broadly and effec- 
tively painted the culmination of the colonial era, the 
final overthrow of French domination, the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the establishment of the Republic 
on the solid basis of Constitutional Law. We see 
George Washington not only as an historic figure, 
but in his quiet home life at Mount Vernon, before 
and after the Revolution. The book has been pro- 
duced in a style worthy of its permanent value and 
interest, and it contains sixty-seven illustrations by 
Howard Pyle, Harry Fenn, and others. Another vol- 
ume, THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Paul 
Leicester Ford (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
$2.00), is, perhaps, less ambitious, but not less enter- 
taining; it aims to show us George Washington 
as the*man rather than as the great historical figure, 
accomplishing this, as far as possible, by making the 
hero speak for himself, It deals with his family re- 
lations, his physique, education, and his relations with 
the fair sex, shows him to us as farmer and proprietor, 
as master and employer, as soldier, citizen, and office- 
holder; gives us glimpses of his social life and tells 
us of his tastes and amusements, his friends and his 
enemies. To those who prefer the crude facts to the 
most skilful pictorial setting of them, this volume 
will be full of attraction. 

STORIES FROM THE CHAP BOOK are reprinted 
from that vivacious fortnightly periodical, and the 
volume has the further title, “A Miscellany of 
Curious and Entertaining Tales, Histories, etc., 
Newly Composed by many Celebrated Writers, and 
very Delightful to Read.” Since the publisher has 
said so much, it only remains for us to endorse what 
he says, which we can conscientiously do. (Chica- 
go: Herbert Stone & Co., $1.25.) , 

THE SHIP'S COMPANY AND OTHER SEA PEOPLE 
will charm all interested in those that go down to 
the sea in ships, whether as passengers or crew. 
It is a breezy description of life afloat in all its vari- 
ous aspects, written by Lieutenant-Commander I. D. 
Jerrold Kelley. It is fully illustrated. (New York 
Harper & Bros., $3.00.) 

POETRY AND VERSE. 

THE SEVEN SEAS are, we surmise, those over 
which the British flag is supposed to wave trium- 
phant and into which the British soldier and sailor 
adventures to carry and uphold it. It is all pure 
Rudyard Kipling—most of it redolent of the bar- 
rack room, of insolent British aggressiveness, and 
full of poetic fire and vigor. The “ Envoie” is one 
of the best things in the volume. The poet looks 
forward to the time 


““When Earth’s last picture is painted, and the tubes are 
twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colors have faded, and the youngest 
critic has died.” 
Then, he says: 
“* And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master 
shall blame, , 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work 
for fame, . 
But each for the joy of the working, and each in his sep- 
arate Star 
Shalt draw the Thing as he sees it for the God of the 
Things as they are!" 


(New York: D. Appleton & Co, $1.50.) 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


THE SALMAGUNDI'S recent exhibition of work by 
its members was one of the most representative ever 
given by the club, being under the energetic manage- 
ment of Mr. Lewis Fraser and Mr. De Costa Smith. 
There were exactly one hundred and twenty subjects 
in almost equal numbers of oil and water-colors. 
We regret that a sheaf of sketches of their exhibits in 
pen and ink, kindly contributed by some of the mem- 
bers, in response to our request, has reached us too 
late for the present number. We hope, however, to 
give them next month, 


THE NATIONAL ART ASSOCIATION—the new 
society of ceramic artists and water-colorists—has 
elected the following officers to serve during the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. E. Launitz-Raymond ; 
First Vice-President, Mrs. L. W. Holcombe ; Second 
Vice-President, Mr. Arthur Doniphon; Recording 
ind Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Monachesi ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. Fellowes Tapley ; Auditor, Miss 
Marquard; Chairman of Educational Committee, 
Mrs. Robert Gardner. 


THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB has re- 
elected officers to serve for the following year as 
follows : President, Henry B. Snell; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls; Treasurer, Charles 
Warren Eaton; Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. M. 
Scott; Corresponding Secretary, W. Merritt Post. 
New members of the Board of Control elected are 
Rudolph F. Bunner, Will H. Drake, and Ben Foster. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS 
held its March meeting at the Waldorf. At the close 
of the business session a paper on enamels for glass, 
soft glaze, and unglazed ware was read by Miss Anna 
Siedenberg, illustrated by an example of her own 
productions, and followed by an exhibition of works 
by members. Mrs. Leonard showed how glass en- 
unels can be used on Belleek ware. Mrs. Calhoun 
exhibited a vase decorated with lilies ; Mrs. S. Burritt 
Hinsdale, fancy plate with purple asters; Madame 
Le Prince, seascape in gray; Mr. Marshall T. Fry, 
Ir., a nut dish decorated with roses and rococo 
scrolls ; Mrs. T. M. Fry, a bonbon box ornamented 
with small roses and raised gold; Mrs. M. A. Neal, 
a large placque in Copenhagen Blue; Mr. Frank 
Arens showed water-colors and pen-and-ink sketche1 
made in Long Island, N. Y., a design for a dessert 
plate and some still-life studies. 


THE JERSEY CITY KERAMIC ART CLUB will 
hold its third annual exhibition in Hasbrouck Hall, 
April 8th and goth. The exhibition will consist of 
original paintings and decorations by members, to- 
gether with a collection of Indian potteries and his- 
torical china. Three thousand invitations will be 
issued, the design for the invitation, emblematic of 
keramic art, having been made by Mr. B. Walter 
Priestman, one of the honorary members of the clu). 
The officers are: Mrs. Fanny Rowell Priestman, 
president ; Miss Cornelia S. Post, Miss Louise R. 
Darling, Miss Emma B. Conklin, vice-presidents ; 
Miss Fannie E. Clarke, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Louis R. Dressler, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
S. E, Brownne, treasurer. 

This club is an earnest band of workers, and the 
following programme for the coming months will 
show that they are methodical and_ business-like. 
On Monday, April 5th, a competitive study of violets, 
violets conventionalized, miniature, and Spring land- 
scape will be decided upon by the Art Committee on 
“Fragments of Keramics’’—Mrs. S. E. Brownne 
(chairman), Miss C, S. Post, and Mrs. S. R. Forman. 
On Monday, May 3d, the subject will be “ American 
Potteries and Colors,”” the competitor’s study includ- 
ing wild flowers, arbutus (natural and conventional), 
i. child’s head, and landscape in grays. Miss F. D. 
White (chairman), Mrs. L. T. Smith, and Mrs. S. D. 
Holcomb form the Art Committee. ‘“ New Things 
in Keramics” and “ Experiments in Mineral Colors 
ind Pottery (with tools)”*are the subjects set down 
for Monday, June 2d, when the studies to be de- 
cided upon by the art committee—Miss E, D, Conk- 
lin (chairman), Mrs. H. E. Neise,and Miss E. White 

will include blossoms and berries (natural and 
‘onventional), rustic figures, and meadows. 


THE latest thing from Paris is a series of tapestry 
panels made from the most popular poster designs 
of Chéret and others. These, Messrs. B. Altman 
& Co, have converted into cushion covers, panels 
forscreens, etc. Should the new customs tariff affect 
this industry, there ought to be a chance for our 
poster designers in a new field, for the broad and 
vigorous treatment necessary for posters lends itself 
admirably to tapestry work. Tapestry hangings for 
portiéres and panelling are greatly in vogue, and the 
newest importations of this firm are in all styles— 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth century, and Em- 
pire. Panels for dining-roam decoration in the 
Sévres, Flemish and Dutch styles are cheap and effec- 
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tive and much sought after. Very effective, too, are 
the portitres with blank armorial bearings, which 
may be filled in either with the coat-of-arms, the de- 
vice, or the initials of the owner. Tapestry in Turk- 
ish patterns for the cushions and Sofa seats in smok- 
ing divans and cosey corners aré as popular as ever, 
and Messrs., Altman have several new and effective 
patterns. They show an excellent fitment for a 
smoking-room completely decorated and draped in 
Oriental style, which costs but $170. For the library 
and the hall there are many new and reposeful de- 
signs in Moquettes and Wiltons. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO is beginning 
the establishment of non-resident professorships. 
Mr. Frank Duveneck, the Cincinnati artist, has been 
invited to teach in the school of the Art Institute, 
and is now in Chicago conducting advanced classes 
in portrait painting. The Chicago school is care- 
fully classified, and the life students, now numbering 
about two hundred, have all made their way into the 
advanced classes by regular examinations. The 
regular staff of the Art Institute, including Mr. Van- 
derpoel, Mr. Freer, Mr. Taft, and many other able 
teachers, is already strong, but it is thought that the 
more advanced students will be stimulated and ben 
efited by the instruction of distinguished teachers 
from elsewhere, and it is expected that other teach- 
ers will be called in from time to time. 


OBITUARY.—ELIZA GREATOREX. 


IT is with deep regret that we learn of the death 
of Mrs, Eliza Greatorex, who used to be well known 
in the United States. She was born in Manor- 
Hamilton, Ireland, and came to New York with her 
family in 1840, and resumed painting, which she had 
practised in her youth. In 1849 she married Henry 
W. Greatorex, a musician and organist of much 
ability. On his death she went to Paris with her 
three children and studied art under Lambinet for a 
while. She returned to America, but travelled 
much, going as far as Africa in search of material 
for her pencil. In 1869 she was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the New York National Academy. The 
only other woman who had been thus honored was 
Mrs. Bogardus. 

Mrs. Greatorex is best known perhaps by her pen 
drawings of “ Old New York,” which were repro- 
duced in facsimile by one of the photographic print- 
ing processes. At the time, however, the mechan- 
ical work was very poor, and on her return to New 
York from Europe in 1873 she determined to study 
etching, so as to reproduce her own drawings. Not- 
withstanding that she had not yet acquired facility 
in using the process which came to her in after 
years, the plates are marked by a pleasing individ 
uality, and the possession of a set of them is to-day 
much esteemed. Many of her etchings, subsequently 
made in France, are of high artistic merit. Among 
these we specially recall “ Pond at Cernay-la-Ville,” 
and some plates she executed directly from nature at 
Chevreuse. About 1879 she settled in Paris with 
her daughters, who are extremely clever water- 
colorists, their specialty being flower-painting, which, 
in the case of both ladies, is marked by vigor and an 
uncommon feeling for decorative effect. 














‘““IN NORMANDY.” DRAWN BY THE LATE ELIZA GREATOREX FROM 
HER WATER-COLOR PAINTING, 
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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
BY AMATEUR PAINTERS IN O/1L., 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART AMATEUR. 

DEAR SIR: I read with great pleasure the article 
in this month’s Art Amateur, “ The Decline of Oil 
Painting among Amateurs,” and suggestions therein 
for an exhibition. The matter would have my 
hearty co-operation. As to your query, “ Who will 
take the preliminary steps to bring this about ?” | 
know of none better qualified than The Art Ama- 
teur. You are acquainted with all! the routine neces- 
sary to bring such a thing about, and in my opinion 
it will never be done unless you take the matter in 
hand. As a suggestion, let all those who are de 
sirous of exhibiting contribute as an advance for 
each picture they may contemplate sending, up to, 
size, Say, 12 x 18, $2.00; up to 24 x 36, $4.00; above 
that size, $6.00, this money to go toward a fund to 
meet the necessary expenses of rent of galleries, ad- 
vertising, catalogues, etc. Or let each intending ex- 
hibitor subscribe for as many shares as he or she 
may desire, say $1.00 per share, each share to rep- 
resent one square foot of space. After the exhibi- 
tion is‘over, and receipts from admissions, sale of 
catalogues and pictures are deducted, let each ex- 
hibitor bear his pro rata share of expense according 
to space occupied. If the exhibition is a success 
and pays expenses, let the money advanced be re- 
funded. In the hope of living to see a pretty good 
exhibition next winter by the five A’s—* Art Ama- 
teur Association of Art Amateurs, ’ 

Yours truly, HARRY JOHNSON. 


BOOK-COVER DESIGNING, 


CASSALJO wishes to know “ how to prepare book- 
cover designs for publishers, and especially what 
mechanical conditions, if any, must be met.” The 
artist who wishes to be successful in this branch of 
design should first of all endeavor to gain by practi- 
cal observation, and if possible experience, in a bind- 
ery, some knowledge of the cutting of the brass 
blocks for stamping the designs ; of the processes of 
blocking; of how different inks behave on different 
surfaces, colors, and textures; of the bookbinders’ 
cloth—should, in a word, learn what are the possibili- 
ties as well as the difficulties of the tools and of the 
medium by which his design is to be translated. 
Just as Mrs. Cory tells us, that when she began 
to learn designing for carpet patterns she~ went 
into carpet factories and studied, and actually 
worked at, the various processes, so should the 
book-cover designer acquire that technical knowl- 
edge which will enable him to produce designs which 
shall be satisfactory to the publisher, practicable for 
the bookbinder, and the more artistic, because the 
more suitable, to the materials with which and in 
which they are to be carried out. Many a design 
may as a design be pleasing toa publisher, and yet 
be made in absolute ignorance of how it is to be re- 
produced, and how or on what cloth it is to be 
printed, thereby often putting impossible tasks on 
the shoulders of the unhappy brass block engraver 
and the still more unfortunate binder, who has to 
work out the idea in black and white, or in colors on 
the cloth, while the result as often as not fails entirely 
to come up to the expectations raised by the original 


design. 


FLOWER PAINTING JIN OIL COLORS. 

H. S.—The brier rose sprays by Patty Thum we 
gave in black and white by special request recently 
were redrawn from some of those we published in 
color by the same artist several years ago. The 
slor plate (No. 137) can still be supplied, but not 
the issue of the magazine containing it. However, 
we cheerfully comply with your request to republish 
the treatment of the brier rose sprays in oil colors 
For the background mix White, Yellow Ochre, Mad- 
der Lake, Raw Umber, and Permanent Blue, adding 
a little Light Red, and Ivory Black in the darker 
touches directly beneath the flowers. On the outer 
edges of the canvas, where the color fades to pale 
pinkish gray, use only White, Yellow Ochre, Madder 
Lake, and a little Ivory Black. In the darker parts, 
especially near the flowers, Cadmium may be substi- 
tuted for Yellow Ochre, while Light Red,Raw Umber, 
and Permanent Blue may be added to the other 
colors. The green leaves may be painted with Light 
Cadmium, White, Madder Lake, and Ivory Black for 
the local tone, adding Antwerp Blue in the more 
vivid greens and Burnt Siena with Raw Umber in 
the shadows. In the stems, which have a pinkish 
tinge, use Raw Umber and Madder Lake qualified 
by a little Ivory Black, and add sufficient White and 
Yellow Ochre in the lighter parts to give the delicate 
transparent quality suggested in the study, 
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In painting the pink flowers, put the color on very 
delicately at first, adding the darker shadows after- 
ward and keeping the highest lights till the last. 
The colors used for these roses are Madder Lake, 
Vermilion, White, Yellow Ochre, with a little Ivory 
Black for the general tone of pink. For the highest 
lights, mix White with Rose Madder, the least touch 
of Light Cadmium, and the smallest quantity of Ivory 
Black. Paint the shadows with Yellow Ochre, Mad- 
der Lake, and Raw Umber, adding light Red in the 
warmer touches and a little white in the lighter 
tones. For the stamens and pistil in the centre, use 
Light Cadmium, White, Yellow Ochre, and Madder 
Lake, with Raw Umber and Light Red for the 
darker touches. These should be painted with a 
very fine pointed sable brush and put in carefully 
after the flower is almost finished. A little Siccatif 
de Courtray or Siccatif de Harlem mixed with oil 
may be mixed with the colors to make them dry 
quickly. 

HANTON.—The model given this month as a 
color supplement no doubt will be useful to you. In 
painting violets, use for the general tint of delicate 
purple Permanent Blue, Madder Lake, White, a very 
little Yellow Ochre, and a small quantity of Ivory 
Black. Where the deeper shadows are seen a little 
Raw Umber is added, and in the warmer tones 
Burnt Siena may be used. The highest lights are 
made with the local tint of Permanent Blue or Cobalt 
mixed with Rose Madder, White, and a very little 
medium Cadmium, qualified with a small quantity 
of Raw Umber. The yellow touch at the centre is 
given with a little Cadmium, White, Vermilion, and 
a little Raw Umber. Paint the stems with Raw 
Umber, Madder Lake, White, Yellow Ochre, and a 
little Permanent Blue. For the green leaves, use 
Antwerp Blue, White, Cadmium, Raw Umber, and 
Madder Lake, adding Burnt ‘Siena in the shadows. 


Mrs. J.—The supplements of The Art Amateur 
are rich in designs that would be suitable for deco- 
rating the head-board of a bed. 


CHINA PAINTING. 

S. P. F.—For the violets, use light sky blue and 
Deep Violet-of-Gold forthe first layingin. Vary the 
proportions as the color inclines to blue or violet. 
Work up with Deep Violet-of-Gold, and use Deep 
Purple in the strongest shadows. Deep Blue Green 
and Carmine A also make a good combination, but 
do not glaze as well. Mixtures of any of the blues 
and gold colors (which include carmines, violets, 
and purples) may be used to produce the varied col- 
oring found in this little flower, including the native 
and foreign varieties. For the green leaves use 
Mixing Yellow and Moss Green, with Pearl Gray or 
Light Sky Blue in the first coat; work them up 
afterward with Moss Green, Brown Green, and a 
very little Green 7. Touches of violet are put in the 
stems. 


S. F. S.—Whenever fat oil is mentioned it is in- 
tended that you use fat oil of turpentine. You can 
make your own fat oil of turpentine; it can be ob- 
tained merely by allowing turpentine to stand in an 
open vessel long enough for the spirit to evaporate. 
It must be kept scrupulously free from dust. 


T. S. T.—The following is a list of the approxi- 
mate colors that may be represented out of the con- 
tents of your box of mineral colors : 

Lemon Yellow—mix ivory yellow (47 of Sévres) 
with a touch of silver ; Golden Yellow—half silver yel- 
low, half jonquil ; Salmon Yellow—two thirds ivory 
yellow, one third carnation No. 2, a touch of carmine 
No. 3; Straw Color—Yellow for Mixing used very 
lightly; Yellow Lake—Yellow for Mixing; Dark 
Chrome Yellow—Silver Yellow, just a touch of Jon- 
quil Yellow; Light Chrome Yellow—Jonquil Yellow ; 
Indian Yellow—half Jonquil Yellow, half Ochre; 
Naples Yellow—Ivory Yellow; Orange Yellow— 
Orange Yellow ; Maize—half Ivory, half Orange 
Yellow. Bear in mind that Yellow for Mixing may 
not be mixed with reds or browns. Permanent Yel- 
low is only to be used for high lights in raised effects, 
and then but sparingly. 


S. S. J.—Various mediums are used in china 
painting, so that if you find that one is unpleasant, 
you are at liberty to select another equally good and 
more agreeable. Lavender oil and alcohol, half and 
half, are mixed with great success. There are also 
rectified spirits of tar, fat oil, and turpentine. Tur- 
pentine is preferred by workmen, and is most in use 
in workshops and factories. Amateurs who only 
paint occasionally should not buy more than a quart 
at a time, for it grows fat by standing and becomes 
unfit for use, excepting for fat oil. The best quality 
can be had at the paint stores, where there is a 
greater demand for it than at the druggist’s, so there 
is no danger of getting that which is old and fatty. 
Besides, it is two or three cents a quart cheaper at 
the paint stores. Take your own bottle, and you can 
buy a quart for ten or fourteen cents. 





AS TO A KILN FOR FIRING GLASS. 

Srr: I wish to make a kiln for firing glass with 
charcoal, the. inside dimensions of the box to be 15 
inches wide, 18 inches high, and 30 inches long. 
What would be the thickness of the layer of char- 
coal on the bottom, sides, and top necessary to fire 
this size? There are no portable kilns made the 
size or shape that I can use. O. A. B. 


The charcoal kilns manufactured for china firing 
have about 4 inches of fuel space completely sur- 
rounding the iron muffle, the muffle being circular 
in form, 19 x 15 inches. Probably for a firing box 
such as you require, a surrounding fuel space of 5 
inches would be satisfactory. These adjustments, 
in kiln-building, are properly matters of experiment, 
however, and practical tests can alone decide such a 
question with perfect accuracy. The heat required 
for glass firing being much less than for china, you 
will perhaps find it unnecessary to fill the whole 
space with fuel. In that case the charcoal will of 
course sink to the bottom of the kiln and the circu- 
lation of hot air around the muffle will accomplish 
the firing. 

ETCHING WITH HYDROFLUORIC ACID. 

“A NEW SUBSCRIBER.”—To etch tiles, plaques, 
or other flat articles, the best plan is to have an acid 
‘“‘ well” of ordinary pine, a simple square frame, hav- 
ing a square or sunk “ well” in the centre, about 
three inches, deep. This should be coated inside 
with three or four coats of Japan black. When dry, 
it should be again coated with the black, and then 
covered all over with thin calico while the black is 
wet. The desired strength of the acid can be judged 
only by watching the progress of the work. Hydro- 
fluoric acid, as we have often pointed out, is much too 
powerful and dangerous a corrosive agent to be han- 
dled by the inexperienced amateur. Next month we 
shall publish special detailed directions for its use. 


PLASTER CASTS OF THE LIVING BODY. 


J. J. KELLY.—To make a cast from the living body 
is an ambitious task for an amateur, as it is general- 
ly done in parts. The following description is of how 
to make a plaster cast of the hand. The sleeve of the 
person operated on should be rolled up, and a towel 
twisted round the wrist at the point at which the 
castistoend. A little oil should be rubbed over 
the skin. As acast showing one side of the hand 
will generally be all that is required, the mould can 
be made in a single piece. A soft pillow should be 
provided, a towel spread over it, and on that a news- 
paper. With a little arrangement, the pillow can so 
far be made to accommodate itself to the form of 
the hand, and will so rise round it as to leave no 
openings beneath; for if openings are left the plas- 
ter will run into them, and there will then be a dif- 
ficulty in getting the mould away. The mould can 
then be made in the usual manner. The hand 
must, of course, be kept perfectly stz// till the plas- 
ter has set, or the work will be spoiled. When the 
mould is finished, the hand can be lifted from the 
pillow; the paper will prevent the plaster from 
sticking to the towel. Any little tongues of plaster 
which may have found their way under the fingers 
can be cut away with the scraper, and the hand will 
be released without difficulty. When all is finished 
and the mould clipped away, the operator can scarce- 
ly fail to be pleased with the result of his labors. 
Every fold of skin and tine and marking will be 
seen reproduced with the most microscopic fidelity. 
Both sides may be moulded if desired, and the hand 
reproduced in the round instead of in relief by 
making a second half to the mould. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

E. H. M., PHILADELPHIA.— We know of no book 
on die-sinking, but you will find the subject is 
authoritatively treated in The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. ° 


HERBERT J. ROBERTS and the Rev. J. M. A. 
SPENCE.—Write to F. Hegger, 288 Fifth Avenue, 
or Mr. Keppel, 20 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York. 


A. M. P.—From your description, the spots are 
due to defects in the paper, known as “ foxing.” 


W. E. LEAVITT.— Write to J. W. Bouton, 8 West 
Twenty-eighth Street. We have not seen any pic- 
ture of Mr. Fosdick’s design for E. D. Adams's 
dining-room. 


Mrs. J. C. GooD.—Write to F. Weber, 1125 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for information about 
pastel board. Palette-knife work has been employed 
by some of the foremost artists, notably Constabk 
and Courbet. ; 


AN ARDENT LOVER'S best way of disposing of 
his work is to offer it to the publishers of books or 
of newspapers. 


WALTER MATTHEWS.—We do not know the 
book to which you refer, but there is one on the 
subject published by Winsor & Newton, 58 Fulton 
Street, New York. Darwin's book on “ Expression 
in Man and Animals” would be the most helpful. 


Miss A. E. ELLis.—Count Kalkreuth’s “ Castle 
of the Holy Grail’ has not, so far as we know, been 
published. Write to the Berlin Photograph Com- 
pany, East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


BUILDER.—The best protection for exposed iron 
and metal work is Dixon's Silica Graphite Paint. It 
resists successfully and for many years the destruc 
tive atmospheric agencies. 

J. W. SHANE.—Jenkins's * Manual of Photo-En- 
graving,”” published by The Inland Printer Company 
of Chicago, will tell you all about how pictures are 
reproduced for publication. 


WILLLIAM DEVON.— We fear the interest in tne 
now little practised art of steel engraving is not 


widespread enough to justify our giving a series of 


articles on the subject. Since the art has fallen into 
desuetude the two or three books on the subject 
have become out of print and are scarce. 


WoopbD-CARVING TOOLS.—-The regular tools used 
by the professional wood-carver are recommended by 
the best teachers. The beginner who starts by using 
the ‘“‘amateur”’ set of tools has to learn afresh how 
to hold his implements when he comes to do serious 
work for which he must use tools of the standard 
sizes. Moreover, these latter are stronger, and hold 
their edges better than the toy sets of amateur wood- 
carving tools; an excellent set for the beginner which 
we have recently tested is put up in a box and sold 
for $5.50. It is a complete outfit, properly handled 
and sharpened, suitable for all but work on the 
largest and most ambitious scale. These are the 
S. J. Addis tools; but those of Buck Brothers and 
other makers can be had by those who prefer them 
from the firm whose advertisement will be found in 
our columns. 


F. F.—In regard to the catkins which you wish to 
reproduce in embroidery, we would say that it is not 
easy to produce the effect of fluffiness, but the gen- 
eral effect of weighted hanging may be given. It is 
very easy in embroidery to change the outline a 
little, and very difficult to keep perfectly to it. The 
stitch in which the texture of this catkin can be best 
expressed is the French knot. The twisted stem- 
stitch should be used for the stems. Both thes« 
stitches are done much more easily and with bette: 
result in a frame or a hoop. If the catkins are to be 
worked on white, especially linen, do not make them 
solid, but work in the knots, indicating the shapes of 
the shadows. Use two shades of brown and occa- 
sionally near the tips a dainty old rose pink. Few 
shades are necessary, as there are but two tones in 
the drawing. Leave the white background for the 
high lights, just as in the original. The old last 
year cones may be of a deeper color. Keep the char- 
acter of the stems-and work them solidly, This will 
take from two to six rows of the twisted stem stitch 
Keep the light in the centre of the stems more de- 
cided than it is in the drawing, for while we may con- 
ventionalize a little more, it is necessary to emphasiz« 
such points in translating into stitchery. The buds 
may be indicated along the stems in light green 
The background lines may be worked also in the 
twisted stem-stitch or outline. They would make a 
pretty contrast either in a light olive green or light 
blue; in either case it is necessary to have them 
light. 
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~*~ FRANCE. 
For Amateur Decorators. 4 


The best and newest from all European factories, inclua- 
ing a full line of our celebrated ‘‘Elite’’ china, 
always on hand and constantly arriving. 
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Loving Cup 


Thermometer 


These goods will fire well. Ask your dealer for them. Should 
he not keep them, get 4m to write us for illustrated sheets. 

In ordering of your dealer, be sure to prefix the 4 triangle to the 
catalogue number. It will enable him to rec- 
ognize the goods. 
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| fe, BAWO & DOTTER, 
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; vaiiee. 26, 28, 30 & 82 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. | rnance. 


LALA LOOP 





NEW WHITE CHINA. ROSEERARELD, 





|AT THE EXHIBITION ! 

| MRS. A.—‘‘I used Marsching’s 
| Famous Roman Gold, and took first 
| prize.”’ 
| MRS. B.—‘‘I wish I had; Ilused 


one of those cheaper golds, and 


perm ad my vase. 





‘Marsching’ s Roman Gold and 
Lacroix’s French Colors 


are the STANDARD materials of the world for decorating China, and have made 
China Painting popular and profitable, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


FAVOR, RUH a, & CO., Sole Wholesale Agents, 


123 West Houston Street, New York. 


Uy 


Boston China Decorating Works. 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. Fsrasiusweo 1860. L. COOLEY, Proprietor. 


Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct to us, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. Send ro cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
alogue of materials. We wish to call especial attention to our NEW price 
list of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A specialty 
made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 
Mention The Art Amateur. 


Every Practical Requisite for China Decorating Always on Hand. 


tonneeres 
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WHITE CHINA 
FOR DECORATING 


MANUFAC 


Franz A. Bischoff, 


The New and Improved 


WILKE 


DEARBORN, 
MICHIGAN. 


rURER OF 


Send twenty-five cents for] SeJoct Vitrifable Colors for China Painting, CHINA KILN. 


our illustrated Catalogue, show- | 
ng one thousand new and| 
\ttractive novelties, All orders | 
vill receive prompt attention. 





Dry in Powder, 


| SEND FOR LIST OF 


FOR FIRING CHINA WITH NATURAL 
OR ILLUMINATING GAS OR GASOLINE, 


and in Tubes. 


An economical and efficient device, having 
a world-wide reputation for beautiful work. 


NEW COLORS. 





\mount paid for Catalogue D. & Co 

vill be refunded on first order. WHIT Etmoas LIMOGES CHINA § 
FOR DECORATING | 

Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden SUPERIOR are ! 


217 and 219 So. 11th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


' 





Artistic SHAPES 





China Decorators will find this | 





| make of Ware especially adapted to | 
| their wants, and can always be sure | 


REDON CHINA. of good results after firing. 
Illustrated catalogue sent on application 


TRADE MARKS 
Sole Agents for the U. S. 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL | 


50 Murray Street, New York 


\Hall’s Superior Roman Gold | 
rem and ‘Bronzes 


Amateur decorators who want FOR CHINA AND GLASS 
the most exquisite shapes and the | . 
est quality of white china will en- | 

j ; 7 in jars or in glass tablets, ready for use. Send 25¢ 
jae of their dealers for the above for a trial box of Roman Gold, which contains one 
ware, All leading houses in the| third the quantity of a regular 75c. box. For sale by 

all dealers. Special rates to teac hers. 


’. S. keep it. bed 


JAMES F. HALL, 
H. SEEDORF, Agent, 43 Murray St.,N.Y. 4, worth Fifteenth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


| to dealers. 


| 








On White Ware On Decorated Ware 








The best that can possibly be manufactured, put up 





FoR GAS AND CHARCOAL are 
The Most Durable! The Most Rapid!! The Most Popular!!! 


For Amateurs or Professionals. Directions and Hints on Firing accompany 
each Kiln. Jf vou need a Kiln, buy the ‘BEST, and do not be satisfied with 
any other. Our gas burner can 'be adjusted to natural orm anufactured gas. 


WILLIAM M. CRANE & CO., 
Gas Experts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 





: V4 


The Hall Keramic Kilns |. 


A marvel of simplicity and cleanliness 

Constructed on practical principles, by prac- 
tical artisans in the only thoroughly equipped 
plant for the manufacture of portable kilns in 
the U.S. j 
| Many new and 
added this year. 


Saves One Firing. 


valuable improvements 


The Filkins Burnish Gold may be ap- 

plied over dry unfired paste or color, 

thussavingone firing. Itisalsoespecial 
© | y economical in use over white china 


FS: ample boxes, 25C., 15-grain boxes, goc 

or $10 per full dozen. Mail charges, 
@ 2c. for one single box, 1c. extra for each 3 
9 additional box, 8c. extra for registra- § 
# tion on orders amounting to $5.00 or & 
fp more 


W. H. GLENNY, SONS & 60, & | 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ‘@ 
IMPORTERS OF CHINA.“ 





A $8 27-sheet catalogue of white china for 4 | 
7 decorating sent toany address on receipt of 20% 
cents, with coupon good for this sum in goods 
or in money, if the catalogue is returned. g 
Jy Large stock, low prices, liberal treatment 








Used by the Best Amateur and Pro- 
1897 fessional Artists in every city in the United 
States and Europe. 

Easy to handle. Full directions for firing 
furnished with each kiln that are so easily un- 
derstood that the merest amateur can operate 
it without any previous knowledge of this 
branch of the work. 

There is absolutely nothing that pays a 

better profit than China Firing China 
| painting being on the increase, Firing ts nec- 
| essarily to be done more extensively than 
ever Youneed a kiln! Why not buy tt 
now aud become established in the work in 
the community in which you live? Send for 
descriptive circular, and mention The Art 
Amateur. 


Address F, A. WILKE, Richmond, Ind. 


"7? RITCH KILNS 


|FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS 


WITH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
GAS AND CHARCOAL. 
Send for descriptive Circular 


STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield Ohio 





HOELZER’S PAS EOS 
MUFFLE KILN. 


For firing Decorated China, 
Glass, Enamel on Metals, etc 
The only kiln a/ways firing suc- 
cessfully china and glass with 
wood, coal or gas Send for de- 
scriptive and testimonial circular. 


THEO. HOELZER., 





Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. 





Dearborn, Michigan. 





L. CRIST DELMONICO 


ScHAus’ ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, 


Blakeslee Gallery, 


No. 353 5th Avenue, 


Corner 34th St., N.Y. 


Paintings by Modern 
Karly English Masters 


EXHIBITION and SALESROOMS 
AT 


166 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


LAWRIE & CO., 


15 Old Bond Street, - London, England. 
PICTURES 


OF THE 


Early English 


AND 


Barbizon Schools. 


ALSO OF THE 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 


WALLIS 482 SON 
The French Galleries 
120 Patt Matt, LONDON 


11 Hanover St., EDINBURGH 
104 West Georce St., GLASGOW 





New York. 





Between 21st and 22d Streets 





SPECIALTY OF 
Early 
English Paintings. 


GOUPIL & CO., of Paris. 
BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO., 


SUCCESSORS, 
Paris, London, Berlin, The Hague. 


MODERN PAINTINGS. 


NEW YORK GALLERIEs: 
303 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. E. Corner Thirtv-first Street. 


Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


3966 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ORTGIES & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS, 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work, 














High Class Pictures 
ek 
Proprietors > E. Silva White 
Lawson Peacock 








DOW DESWELL 
& DOWDESWELLS (Lim’d), 


IN 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings 
both Old and Modern. 


Catalogue, of modern etchings only, with 50 
illustrations, mailed upon receipt of 
five two-cent stamps. 
20 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


E,. M. GUBSCH & CO. 


119 East 23d Street, 
New York 


SPECIALTIES IN 
PYROGRAPHY 
or Fire Etching Work. 
Instructions given. 


Old and Modern Paintings by 
English, Dutch and Flemish Masters, 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
160 New Bond Street, London. 


H. van SLOCHEM - 


Importer of 
WORKS OF ART 


Antiques; Dutch Inlaid Furniture, Portraits 
and Paintings; rare old Dutch Brassware 
(37th Century); Old English and Dutch Sil- 
ver, Sheffield Plate, Delft China, and Bric a 
Brac generally. 


499 FIFTH AVE., at 42d st.. N.Y. 
(Also, Amsterdam. ) 








Best of 
Imported Apparatus. 
A large stock of goods, plain and in the com- 
pleted state, especially designed for this new 
decorative art, consisting of tables, chairs, 
tabourettes, cabinets, plaques, picture frames, 
panels, and a great variety of other wares 


Designs for Sale. 





seg%#2®,PICTURES—OLD AND NEW -DECORATION -ART MATERIAL. 22% 





Chas. Sedelmeyer, 
6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 


PARIS, 


GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS 
PAINTINGS, 


}OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL. 
| 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 
Works of Art, 


295 Fifth Ave., New York. 


High Class Paintings and Water-Color 
Drawings by the 
EARLY ENGLISH 

and Continental Masters. 





Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 


AChoice Collection of Etchings and Engravings | — — --——. 
Always on View. 


| Will publish shortly an important work 
| 


}on REMBRANDT, written by Dr. WILLIAM 
|Bope; eight volumes, containing the 
artist’s biography and the descriptions of 
all his works. with their reproduction in 
photogravure. 

Subscription price in Paris, $250 for the 
8 volumes. 

The richest and most extensive book 
blished on any painter. 


5&6 Haymarket, London. 9Rue Traktir, Paris 
ESTABLISHED 1842. 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings, 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





}ever pu 


G. W. CARMER, 


IMPORTER OF MODERN 


PAINTINGS, 


293 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





(Corner 36th Street.) 


New York office of the largest and most important 
Art Galleries in Paris. 





16 Rug LArritre AND t1 Rue Lereccetier. 





(Galleries closed every Summer.) 





Fulius Ochme | 


(Formerly with the successors of Goupil Co.) | The Holl er Re roductions 
384 Fifth Avenue, between 35th & 36tb Sts. y' oe er 
NEW YORK CITY | Sir EDWARD BURNE JONES, Bart., 
= . G. F. WATTS, R.A., anc 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
Send for catalogue to the American agents, 
Willis & Clements, 1624 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia,Pa 


T. A. Wilmurt's Sons 
FINE PICTURE FRAMES 
54 East 13th Street New York 


Third Door West of Broadway. 


High Class Paintings: | 


Barbizon School 


AND 


Early English Masters 


FREDERICK A. CHAPMAN 
“AMERICAN 


AND 


FOREIGN ‘PAINTINGS 
391 Fifth Avenue, 


Henry Landon Parkhurst 
Decorations and Furniture 
Stained Glass and Mosaics 
Memorials, Monuments 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
158 Fifth Ave., New York City 


NOORIAN 


4 East 20th Street, New York 








Repairing and Regilding Done in the Neatest Manner 


Geo. F. OF, MAKER OF 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New York 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment. 


A. D. VORCE 
CURIOS 
Oriental Porcelains 
| Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 
353 FIFTH AVE., cor. 34th St., N. Y. 


OPPOSITE WALDORF 





Near 36th St., N. Y. 











ANTIQUITIES (Objects ot Art) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
FURNITURE, RUGS, EMBROIDERIES 


JEWELRY AND POTTERY 








M.T. W ynne’sComplete Art Supply Store 


Always Well Stocked. 
65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All Imported and Domestic Supplies of the RIGHT kind for Oil, Water-Color, China and 
Pastel Painting ; also, for Drawing, Etching and Pyrography. /mmense stock of novelties in 
White China ; Kilns, overglaze and underglaze, erected on premises. Free! New Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of White China and Price List of Artists’ Materials. Handbook on Pyrography, 50 cents. 





Tapestry Painting. 
The selection of proper materials is abso- 
lutely indispensable. Now, as always, this 
store remains the 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CORRECT Tapestry Materials, 
and is the ONLY place where the genuine 


> >. ‘ 

A. Binant’s Wool Canvas 
can be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and 122 
inches are the only widths for this celebrat- 
ed canvas. Inno other way than by using 
the Binant canvas can the marvelous Gobe- 
lin Tapestry effects be imitated. (Other 
makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also in 
stock.) The B. Grénié Indelible Tapestry 
Dyes far exceed any others in the market. 
Special brushes are also necessary and are 
to be had in assorted sizes and grades, as 
well as the Special Medium (for use in con- 
junction with the Grénié dyes) and the au- 
thoritative Handbook : 


HOW TO PAINT TAPESTRY—(Price, 40 cents). 


Mail orders promptly filled. In sending for Catalogues. Price Lists, Books or Suppiies, always mention The 
Art Amateur. Address M. T. Wvwwe, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N Y. 





Almost every conceivable article is now made in China, and 
is to be obtained at this blishment 

















The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 





NEW OFFERS TO ARTISTS | 
AND ART STUDENTS | 


For FOUR DOLLARS you can have THE ART AMATEUR for one year, and any | 
| of the following articles, worth at least one dollar each : 


pSKETCH BLOCK, 9x 12 in. | 
t white drawin w. 
PORTFOLIO with leather back - 8 pape 

and corners, cloth sides, three in- 

side flaps. 11 x 16in. Size of The 

Art Amateur. 


mM 


A PANTOGRAPH for enla’ 
ing or diminishing portraits, land- 
scapes, figures, machinery, mathe- 
matical, architectural drawings, 
etc., with full instructions for its 
use. 


Yi 
Vili ig | 
BOX OF PASTEL COLORS, 
containing twenty assorted 


SKETCH BOOK, 9x 12 in. Best crayons. 


white drawing paper. 


For EIGHT DOLLARS we will send two subscrip- 

| tions for a year, and present the one who sends in the 
money with a Japanned Tin Box filled with moist water 
colors, containing twelve half-pans and three water- 
color brushes. 





MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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~ 
117. Rocks by the Sea (16 x 11 ‘Gf. 
By Rhoda H. Nicholls. = 


1 of the Day (16x 11), 
20 Cents, 


274. The Watering Place vital 276. The Ex 


30 cents, 











214. Winter Landscape. (Sunset) (16x 11). 
By Bruce Crane. 30 cents, 





An Opening in the Forest (11x1¢ 
. . . 2.M.S rtlef ents 

. Sunset in Connecticut (11 x 16). R. M. Shurtleff n 

By A. Huser. 30 cents. 

















. Nanhy Ww \ gt \. Ww » l . Sunset on the Sound (16 x 11) By Carl 
‘an NA | f Nate iil 3 nts, 
Neat. Yi Moral = . "Dd ps 


The Mill Pond (24x16). By Kruseman Van Elten, 50 cents. 














The Old Home by the Roadside (16 x 11). 
By D. F. Hasbrouck. 30 cents. 


The Streamlet by the Wayside (16 x 11). 
By D. F. Hasbrouck. 30 cents. 




















210. Midsummer (133% x 18%). 131. Lighthouse: Moonlight (rr x 16). 


By James M. Hart. 40 cents. - A New England Homestead (16x 8%). By Carl Weber. 25 cents By P. Beyle. 30 cents. 




















IN ORDERING PLEASE ALWAYS GIVE THE NUMBER OF THE STUDY AS WELL‘AS THE TITLE OF IT. 
The ordinary retail price of each study 1s affixed to the miniature reproduction in black and white, Special discounts for quantities to teachers and for school-room decoration, 







































“THE ART AMATEUR. 














Cotton 
Dress Fabrics. 





“DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S” | 


Zephyrs and Zephyrines, 
Plaid, Stripe and Fancves. 
Colored and White 
Embroidered Pigues, 
Printed Dimittes, 
Stripe Batistes and Gazines. 
Embroidered 
Natnsook and Swiss, 
Printed Linen Lawns. 





| 


“FRERES KOECHLIN’S ss 
Printed Organdies. 





Broadovay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


| 


| Seal Skin and Fur Garments made to order, dl : 


B. A It & C. _ Established 1846. 
man ©. K noedler 


THIRD FLOOR. & Co 
; a, 


Upholstery Matertals of every GUCCESSORS TO GOUPEL & CO.) 
Gal- 


attention to their 


description, Draperies, Hangings, | Respectfully invite 

‘a - : : . leries containing lected 
Oriental Embrotdertes, Lace Cur- 

tains, Lounging Pillows, Brass 


(IL PAINTINGS 


Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 
noted American painters 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


| 
VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF | 
| 


Bedsteads and Bedding. 





; : | 
Oriental Rugs, both Antique and 
Modern, comprising every destrable 
class and size, also Domestic Smyrna, 


Japanese and Fiber Rugs, Mats, | 
§ | 
Matting, ete. | 
| 





ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


A SprectaAL STuDY MADE OF ARTISTIC 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 


385 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 34th Street 


NEW YORK. 


AND | 
Art Objects and Bric-a-Brac, 

consisting of an attractive vartety 
Marbles, 
Miniatures, Ivortes, etc., as well as 

ure ‘rbinets d 5, Clock: Saag ; 
Curio Cabinets and Tables, Clocks | Byppay of Art Criticism and Information 
and Clock Sets, Lamps, Globes and | The Art Amateur has established, in response to | 
SR r les | urgent demands from many subscribers, a department | 
a aes. 


| where drawings, paintings and other works of art will 


} 
bs - be received for criticism. A moderate fee will be | 
charged, for which a pers 


of a circular—will | 
| be sent, answering questions in detail 


1g criticism 
Entrances, 18th St., 19th St. and | in 1structions or advice, as may be required, in regard to 
; | the special subject in hand 
Sixth Ave. 2 


It is the intention of The 
Art Amateur to make this 
(8th Street Elevated Station.) 


of Bronzes, Porcelains, 













department a trustworthy 
| bureau of expert criticism, and so Supply a long felt 
| want, as there is now no one place in this country 
| where disinterested expert opinion can be had on all 
NEW YORK. subjects pertaining to art. Amateurs’ and artists’ work | 
|} will be rec rire le for criticism, from the simplest | 

sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil 

Old and new paintings, and 


Formerly with Gunther's Sons, 5th Ave. | water-colors and pastel 
| objects of art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but 


Be SC HON 1 >» BE I ‘3 E classified and valued, if desired, at current market prices 


se of chars be assumed 
MANUFACTURER OF Send for scale of hat rRes Allr must be assumed 


‘ | and all — yrtation charges nm be paid by the 
FINE FURS, 











| senders. ( »m plete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding sid and modern paintings and other objects 
art w aT be given upon the editor of | 


pplication to | 
In. writing a stamp should be ; 





) a pba ve Art Amateur 
822 SIXTH AVENUE, Address 
Bet. 46th & 47th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Garments Altered to the st Style 


| enclosed. 


| MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Late 





MADAME L. ALEXANDRE 
Importer—"«Ser~ 


Exclusive Styles in Gowns 
Original Designer, Recherche Hats | 
Refers by permission to leading society people 


CAREY and PIGOTT 


9, 11, 13 East 59th Street, New York 


Importers—Dressmakers 


Exclusive Designs in- Evening Dresses, 
Tailor-made Gowns a Specialty. 
(Ladies’ own material made up if desired.) 


H. J. KUSTER & CO., 


Importers and Tailors. 
HIGH CLASS GARMENTS. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


12 & 14 West 27th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








One Door West of Broadway, 


wy CROWN 


Imporr, Designer, Ladies’ Tailor. 
Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits and Coats to meas- 
ure from best materials, $35. Silk Lined. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
9 Baudouine Building, 
1183 BROADWAY, Cor. Twenty-Eighth St., N.Y. 








IMPORTERS anp 
DESIGNERS oF 


#¥ Ladies’ Garments 


Highest Class Workmanship 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Imported Models now at balf price 


11 East 42D St.,  - New York 









Bureau of Practical Home Decora- 


tion. Send for circular. Montague 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 


UPHOLSTERY 


FURNISHING FOR 
SUrIMER COTTAGES. 


Materials in Delft Colors, 
Denim, Ticking, Chintz and 
Cretonne. 

CRETONNES. 
French, English and Germa: 
manufacture, single an, 
double faced, 15 cents to $1.0 
per yard. 


|\ VIENNA AND DRESDEN 


DRAPERIES, 

1 yard wide, a variety « 
colors, 10, 121%, and 18 cent 
per yard. 

CANVAS DRAPERIES, 
Striped, transparent, 
wide, Artistic Oriental Color 
25, 35, 45 and 50 cents pe 
yard. 

NEWPORT BOX COUCH. 
Upholstered in Plain or Fanc 
Denim, Chintz, or Cretonn 
$11.75. 

|SHADES, MOSQUITO CANOPIE 

'AND HAMMOCKS 
Samples of materials sent « 
application. 


48 it 


JAMES McCREERY & CO 


Broadway & 11th Street 
West Twenty-third St 
NEW YORK 





MISS WILD, 


246 FirtH AVENUE, NEW York. 


| SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


Manufacturers of the HIGHEST GRADES of 


Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, 
Wood Stains, Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, 
and READY-MADE HOUSE PAINTS 


ALSO OF 


Le Mesurier Tube Colors 


The dark co ‘Am using them almost exclusively in 
“Daniel Huntington. | C. C. Griswold 
| 

“After testing 
perfectly satisfactory.” 


** Remarkably good in all respects lors are 


finely ground, pure and brilliant.” 


“Worthy of the highest commendation.” 
F. F. Cropsey 


them thoroughly, have found them 
I'm. L. Sontag 


hich makes 


colors 


* Your 
them more ec 
I. H. Snve ¥ 


olors have good body, w 


“These colors undoubtedly rank with the 
ynomical than English 


best.” — Wordsworth Thompson. 


‘Well grounded and never too thick or 





stringy. Wm, Verplanck Birney. ‘Am much pleased with your cok For 
. . ; of } 

‘* The tone qualities of many of them are su Aaéeg) periect Hneness ang PT. +, 7 ry have ide 

perior to any other make. "—El//iott Daingerfield. N found their equal “ seared. 
‘ 

‘* | take pleasure in recommending them in all os Uniformly the best I have ever used. 
particulars.” —Childe Hassam. Fulian Scott 
F ‘ 

+ 
‘As long as I can get them, I wish no other."—W'm. factory and have pleasure in recommending them.”’ 


L. Sontag. James R. *Brevoort 

** Your two dark shades of zinnober green are remark 
able for their beautiful transparent quality and tone. I! 
have never seen anything like them before and value them 


very highly.”’—Geo. Inness 


* Your zinno —_ are finer in tint than any of the for- 


eign colors.’ ‘Bricher. 


“I find your colors well prepared and entirely satis- 


Hundreds of other testimonials. 


When originating this now-popular line of Artists’ Colors, we conceived the| 
tdea of furnishing QUANTITY with QUALITY. Since then, all leading 
manufacturers have adopted OUR SIZES. For sale by dealers everywhere. 
Masury Building, 1go to 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Pearl, Plymouth and Jay Sts., Brooklyn. 


Five Awards at the World’s Fair. 


China Painting as a Business. |<B.4CK NUMBERS of The 
By One Who Has Succeeded. : Bre ’ 
Octavo, Paper, 25 cents. A word Art Amateur., The pub- 
of valuable advice and aid to} [isher will pay 50 cts. each 

for copies of January, 1880, 





make it pay. 





Marks, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 





china painters who wish to 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N.Y. | aud January, 1887. 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
CHARGES REASONABLE 


Send for Cir 


Art E:emb pide 1S, 


Exclusively our own designs, kept const 
on hand, stamped on appropriate Art St 
Designing done to order. Orders execut 
commenced or finished embroidery. 
WALTER &M. EDDY, 
1444 TREMONT ST : apes MASS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVI 


i Embroidery Patteriis, 








enaissaice Lace Desigus of Every Di 
tion. -Artistie Embroidery, Monos 
and Listen ou Trousseaux a Speci 


AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 51 W. 19th St., N 


« WOOD FLOORS 


Borders for Rugs 


BOUGHTON & TERW 








23d St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, NY 
256 t ullon St Brook lyn 
*,* Wood Frames, for mounting embroidert 
$2.00 up. 
| Egyptian and Moorish Fret. Work, Grilles, 5 
| etc., aspecialty, 32-page ae Oh (illusts ated), sent 


|i Art Amateur be mentione 





“INTERIOR” FOR POLIS: NG 


and KEE? ‘6 
| HARDW( 
Se Se I 

D ORDER 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


AND BOOK OF DirecTIons Ready for u 
Fine ake Floors 
THE INTERI 
| GARD WOOD CO., Mfrs. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inpian A. 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, > ay 

NOTICE N 

AUTOGRAPH Label 
of AND Gi 

Jne GENUINE 


HARTSHOR\) 
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